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~ CRUVELLI-AT. THE ITALIENS. 
HAE hei (From our own Correspondent.) 
~ ck, promised . you” in» my ‘hurried letter.last. week... more 
Aetailed account of: the first’ appearance of Mademioiselle Cru- 
‘velli; “nceompanied.by:a translation of: the articles ‘of the 
principal feuilletonisis. As the tone” of: all’ these’ criticisms, 
however, is precisely similar, the most enthusiastic and unré- 


strained term, obsdulogy being} adopted by all the authorities 
ofthe press, it; would :be wasting my time, your space, and 
» your readers’ .patience..to .xeduce .the whole of them into 
‘English. I shall, therefore, satisfy. myself with extracting 
‘a few passages here and there, so as to give you.a general 
impression. 
~ One of, the, most, glowing apostrophisers.of the merits of 
Sophie, Cruvelli is. M. Eugene de Fresne, feuilletoniste of Le 
“Pays. M. de Fresne is not merely: recognised: as an ¢loquent 
writer and a sound critic, but has distinguished himself as a 
musician by several» compositions. He ‘appears to have been 
completely magrietised' ‘by the influence of the new Norma. 
, Be deds/mot attampé fo critieise, but contents: himself ‘with 
*) paying her, homage. The following is an ‘extract from his 
article: — 


« of The. Italian. Theatre’ was in‘a languishing state. The 
rentrée of , Madlle. Cruvelli has in.an instant, and, as though 
‘by the.touch of a magic. wand, restored it to power, health, 
and ¢clat,. Malle. Cruvelli, however, is a rare and precious 
artist ; she seems to have been endowed by the fairies. She 
is Grisi at’ twenty years of age, with more sentiment, more 
distinction; with a beauty less opulent but more refined, and 
of a loftier character ; with a voice less hard in the higher 
Hotes; more varied im its'tones, and provided with magnificent 
lower-notes,.which rival the quality of the contralto. When 
Malle. Cruvelli appeared on the stage as Norma, with the 
seythe of gold and. the crown of oak, we thought we saw 
before us, the beautiful Velleda of Chateaubriand.;. severe and 
‘tender, fanatic, and amorously subdued ; the flames of Greece 
,in the melancholy of Armorica; the sun burning.in, the mist. 
_Itewas a vision. Only that Velleda. was’ fair’ and Norma ‘is 
dark. Hardly had Sophie Cruvelli cast her fixed and flashing 
look pon the public than. the effect. of that magnetic ray, 
which signalizes the powers of the earth, was feltin every heart. 
Incessu patuit Dea, 

“ The audience at once felt ‘that they had to do with a 
sommité ‘de la maéstria, one whom they were called upon ‘not 
to’ judge but to.admire and be happy. The explosion of the 
burning. soul—-which: penetrates its. material covering by the 

~ maysterious action of life, to, spread itself into sympathetic and 
dominating rays over all the dmes soumises that group them- 
selves around it in the mystic relations of art and love, the 


principles of all creation and all happiness—-was felt like a 
thunderclap ! ~ P our expressions »may be found some- 
what hyperbolical. e obey, nevertheless, the impression we 
truly received. _ We were struck as with an electric flash at 
the apparition of Sophie Cruvelli—we say it because we felt 
it, Ought criticism to be always cold and meticulous? Is it 
not lawful for it ‘at times to become the intermediate hetween 
the charm prestigious of the artist and the admiration ‘of the 
crowd? Have we for an instant ceased. to be. crities to fall 
into the ranks of the audience? If so, what a-triumph is 
achieved by the mystic and sentimental influence of the artist 
over that. frigid spirit of analysis, which resists always, and 
only allows itself to be conquered when it-is crushed t 

“‘ The representation of Norma was a long triumph. Never 
in that large golden. cage, which is called the ‘ Italian Opera,’ 
sang bird moré beautiful. Birds are only happy among flowers, 
and flowers.among birds ; a shower, a storm, a hurricane of 
bouquets were not slow to present themselves, and more than 
one of thé boldest: Romans of the guard of Pollio was-émployed 
in carrying to the feet of the goddess the offerings of the faith- 
ful. Have we judged Malle. Cruvelli, or have we only admired 
her? ‘Are we. traitors to criticism, or only faithful to art? 
The future will decide, but we do not fear to compromise our 
oracles in announcing for Mdlle. Cruvelli the prodigious career 
of Jenny Lind.” “2 


It is not easy to turn such high-flown language as that of 
M. de Fresne into simple English. . Your readers’ tnust there- 
fore excuse me if I have botched it. I could send you a 
dozen more articles in the same strain, equally enthusiastic 
and metaphysical ;_ but a quoi bon? the example I have given 
you is a good specimen of the rest. Suffice it, that the critics 
of the Journal des Debats (M. Delecluze), of the Constitu- 
tionel (M. Fiorentino), of the Presse (M. Theophile Gautier), 
of the Assemblée Nationale (M. Adolphe Adam), of the Patrie 
(M. Alex. Basset), of the France Musicale (Léon Escudier), 
not to mention the witty Eugene Guinot, the biting Alphonse 
Karr, and a host of erratic and brilliant writers, are lla of 
one mind, and all pay the same homage to Sophie Cruvelli. 
You. can read their articles, which I enclose, and judge for 
yourself. © To’ this you will reply; that I have not fulfilled - 
the pledge with which I commenced this letter ; to which I 
reply, it is true I have-not. But- what then? Sophie does 
not stand in need of jam army of Parisian. advocates, glowing 
and magniloquent, ‘to remind her Londow adniirers of her 
great merits, or make them long for the period of her return. 
It is enough that the lively inhabitants of the most brilliant of 
cities echo, without a dissentient voice, in their own.sparkling 
and animated. style, the deeper and more sober. homage of 
the English — and that ‘in Paris, as in London, Sophie 





Cruvelli is appreciated and admired. 
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SOPHIE CRUVELLI IN PARIS. | 


The political correspondent of The Times affixes the fol- 
lowing account of Cruvelli’s rentrée at the Theatre Italien, 
in his Paris letter dated Wednesday, the 12th inst. :— 


“Not for years past has any theatre in Paris witnessed a 
greater triumph than that won by Malle. Cruvelli at the Italian 
Opera last night. How Mdlle. Cruvelli sings and acts it is super- 
fluous to say, but never yet did the genius of the artist appear more 
glorious than on the occasion of which I speak. The piece was 
Norma, and the Druid Priestess has seldom, if ever, found a more 
magnificent representative. ‘The improvement in singing and 
acting made by this artist since her last appearance in Paris was 
admitted by every one to be great. During the whole of the first 
act it was impossible for the audience to restrain their feelings. 
It was not an occasional burst of applause, but a continued display 
of enthusiasm throughout. The stage was covered with bouquets, 
and the attendants were obliged to appear more than once between 
the acts to remove them. The house was never so crowded; in 
fact, people were obliged to go away from the doors from the im- 
possibility of finding places. All that Paris contains of rank and 
fashion had representatives there; and I believe the whole of the 
distinguished artists of the capital witnessed this undoubted 
triumph of Mdlle. Cruvelli.” 


The correspondent of the Morning Post writes in terms 
no less glowing and decided in his Paris letter, dated Nov. 
wo43, of the brilliant success of Mdlle. Cruvelli :-— 


“Trarran Opera In Panis. 

“ Paris, Wednesday. 
“ Cruvelli appeared here last night in Norma, and fairly carried 
the cold audience of the Salle Ventadour by storm. On her first 
appearance the house became hushed. The young and beautiful 
singer advanced clad in graceful drapery, and her fair brow en- 
circled by the priestess’ wreath, which hitherto none but singers 
of the highest renown—as Malibran, Pasta, and Grisi—have titly 
worn. 

“ Encouraged by the voice of English criticism, and the plaudits 
of a London public, Sophie Cruvelli now advanced to ask of the 
judgment of one of the severest of operatic audiences a confirma- 
tion of her right to wear the laurel crown as the successor of the 
great names above mentioned. 

“She had no sooner sung the ‘Casta Diva,’ than the entire 
house, as surprised as delighted, rose to applaud the debutante 
again and again. The whole opera was a scene of continued 
triumph, varied only as the plaudits were earned by the wonders 
of her singing, or the power of her acting. 

“The judgment she called for was given. It was decided that 
she was a fit successor of the greatest singers, and that had she been 
their contemporary, their laurel crowns would have sut but doubtfully 
on their brows. 

“ The critics were delighted ; they could scarcely find terms to 
express the full amount of their praise. The Corsaire, no mean 
authority, says, ‘ Never was a voice of so prodigious a compass, of 
so admirable a quality, of so irresistible an attraction, placed at 

he service of a more ardent passion, or a greater dramatic genius.’ 

“The great success of Cruvelli promises a brilliant and pros- 
perous season for this most fashionable of theatres.” 


The following detailed account, from the widely circulated 
columns of Galignani’s Messenger, the Parisian English 
paper, will give our readers a more distinct idea of the per- 
formance and triumph of the celebrated artist :— 


“Trarran Opera.—Mopiie. CRvveEttt. 


“One of the great privileges of true genius is its extraordinary 
power of creating fresh interest, and revealing new points of beauty 
and colouring in things with which we have been long familiar. Thus, 
in Bellini’s Norma, one of the most popular operas of modern times, 
every phrase of which the musical public have known and admired 
for a series of years, a young artiste suddenly comes forward, and, 
though following almost countless vocalists, all of high celebrity 
in the part, by her bold and original conception, intensity of feel- 
ing, and powers of voice and dramatic expression, at once annihi- 
lates all our recollections of the past, and gives us another and a 
new reading of the character, more tender, more impassioned, 
and more deeply tragic than we had ever witnessed, or even con- 
ceived before, Tie public came prepared to admire; for the 
impression Mdlle. Cruvelli had produced last season during her 
brief stay in Paris, in Verdi’s Ernani, was not a thing to be easily 
effaced—still her personation of Norma took them by surprise; 
they were not prepared for the splendid display of power, both vocal 
and dramatic, which burst upon them, and in her very first scene 
their delight broke out into plaudits which seemed almost without 
bounds, and, surely, never was this lovely opening scene given 
with so much poetry and’profound feeling. Her appearance was 
indeed that of the inspired priestess—but it was the priestess who 
had forgotten her holy vows, and who was already paying the 
penalty of her crime by the pangs of remorse, jealousy, and be- 
trayed affection. Mdlle. Cruvelli, on her entrance, presented a 
perfect picture of the unhappy Ariadne, described by Catullus, 


“ese 





deserta in litore quondam— 
Gnossia Thesez flevit perjuria linguz.’ 


The adagio was given sotto voce, and it was not until the passage 
in which she implores for peace that she ventures to raise her eyes 
to the Deity, whose altars she has profaned. All this was as 
beautiful as it was original, and was more than once interrupted 
by murmurs of delight. The cabaletta, which anticipates a return 
of her lover's affection, was exquisitely rendered; here she put forth 
some of the secrets of her great vocal power. In a cadence on the 
word sereno, she descended from Re above the lines to Fa below, 
bringing out the lowest note with extraordinary force and firmness, 
This feat was accomplished with an effortless ease, which seemed 
to banish every idea of vocal difficulty. The applauses and bou- 
quets which followed brought the performance to a stand-still for 
some minutes. In the grand ttio which concludes the first act, 
in which the perfidy of Pollione is fully disclosed, her concentrated 
rage and jealousy was only to be compared to.one of the magnifir 
cent bursts of Rachel in Phedre or Horace. Her 


“<'Trema per te fellon 

Pei figlia taoi—per me,’ 
was given with the scorn and hatred of an avenging spirit. The 
duo, Deh! con te! with Adalgisa was given with soul-touching - 
pathos and beauty ; and here Mdlle. Corbari most justly divided 
the applause with the new Diva. In the concluding scenes Malle, 
Cruvelli was equally perfect in her singing and acting, the enthu- 








siasm of the audience being equally divided between the vocalist 
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and the tragedian. Indeed, with the single exception of the great 
ornament of the French stage, mentioned above, we know no equal 
to Malle. Cruvelli as an actress. ‘The reiterated plaudits which 
followed the conclusion of the opera, and the overwhelming recall 
of the toile de la soirée, set the final seal to her triumph. Madlle. 
Corbari delighted the audience by her singing of Adalgisa, which 
was perfection throughout. The house was crowded to excess by 
one of those elegant and fashionable assemblages only to be found 
at the Italiens, the foyer fairly presenting a congress of the elite 
of all nations. The season may now be set down as really begun. 

“ Norma will be repeated to-night at the Italian Opera. The 
brilliant success of Mdlle. Cruvelli—which we may go so far as 
to say—was one of those splendid displays of talent which mark 
an epoch in the history of musical art—seconded by the admirable 
performance of Mdlle. Corbari in Adalgisa, renders the representa- 
tion of Bellini’s chef dauvre one of the most perfect that can be 
witnessed on the lyric stage.” 


In addition to the above our correspondent has sent us a 
file of the French journals, who are all in raptures with the 
new Norma. Of these, we shall avail ourselves as occasion 
offers, since it gives us no small pleasure to be able to prove 
to the satisfaction of our readers that we do not stand alone 
in our opinion of the genius and extraordinary endowments 
of the young and beautiful Sophie. 








THE PIANOFORTE QUESTION. 


Wz have this week received two letters on the all absorbing 
subject of the Pianoforte controversy, from which it would 
appear that we have not been sufficiently clear and explicit in 
our remarks, prefixed last week to the protest of Messrs. Collard 
and Collard against the decision of the Council of Chairmen. “In 
a momentous matter of this kind,” writes one of our correspon- 
dents, ‘it is necessary that every thing should be distinctly 
understood and plainly expressed.” Good! We shall, there- 
fore, simplify our present remarks, and render them so legible 
that all who run may read. 

We stated last week that there were two protests from the 


first or professional jury against the decision of the Council of 


Chairmen—one on behalf of Broadwood and Sons, the other 
in favour of Messrs. Collard and Collard. So far correct ; but 
we neglected to add, that the protest on behalf of the Messrs. 
Broadwood and Sons was the only bona fide one drawn by the 
professional jury of their ewn accord, and sent to the Royal 
Commissioners ; while that of the Messrs. Collard and Collard, 
was transmitted some time after to the Commissioners, and did 


not proceed directly from the first jury, being drawn up by 


themselves, and signed at their request. It is true that the 


professional jury unanimously awarded a Council medal to the 
Messrs. Collard and Collard, and it is also true that they signed 
the protest ; but the distinction should have been marked be- 


tween the spontaneous issuing of the protest by the jury, as in 


the case of Broadwood and Sons, and that sought for and 
It 


obtained, as in the case of Messrs. Collard and Collard. 


appears to us that the Messrs, Collard and Collard should have 


directed the battery of their protest against the second or group 
jury, not against the Council of Chairmen, who had no voice 
in the matter, the verdict of the first jury having been set aside 
before it reached them. 

We trust now we have made ourselves sufficiently clear, and 
that our Liverpool correspondent will have no further occasion 
to object to our lucidity~at least, in the matter of the Piano- 
forte Question. 








THE LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


This society commeneed its fourth season, on Friday, the:1 4th 
of the present month, with Handel’s Belshazzar. This work was 
originally produced under Handel’s own direction, and was 
performed three times in the Lent season of 1745 ; viz. :—the 
27th and 29th of March, and the 23rd of April. The principal 
singers were as follows :—Signora Francesina, Ricotris " 
Miss Robinson, Daniel; Mr. Bend, Belshazzar; Mr. Rain- 
hold, Cyrus, and likewise Gobryus, with the exception of otie 
song. The events which form the subject of this oratorio are 
the siege and destruction of Babylon by Cyrus, and the econse~ 
quent overthrow of the Assyrian empire, and deliverance of the 
Jewish nation from bondage. Handel’s opinions upon the’ 
merits of the work asa drama designed {or music may be 
interesting to our readers. On the 19th of July, 1744, ima 
letter to Charles Jennens, Esq., the compiler of the libretto, he 
acknowledges the receipt of the first act, which he states he 
had perused with great pleasure. On the 21st of August he 
expresses himself in similar terms with regard to the second 
act, which he had just received, saying—“<I am greatly 
pleased with it, and shall use my best endeavours to do it 
justice ;” he adds, “ I can only say that I impatiently wait for 
the third act.” Two days after this date he commenced com- 
posing the music. On the 13th of September he writés— 
“ Your most excellent oratorio has given me great delight in 
setting it to music and still engages me warmly. It is, indeed, 
a noble piece, very grand and uncommon; it has furni 
me with expressions, and has given me opportunity to some 
very particular ideas, besides so many great choruses.” The 
last letter on the subject is dated October 2nd, and begins 
thus:—“ I received the third act with a great deal of pleasure, 
as you can imagife, and you may believe that I think it a 
very fine and sublime oratorio,” &c. Since the time of its 
first production it has seldom been performed entire. Selections 
from it, consisting of the recit and air, “ Rejoice my Country- 
men,” the air, “ O Surest Oracles,” and “O God of Truth,” 
with the choruses, “Sing O ye Heavens,” “See from His 
Host,” and “ O Glorious Prince,” were especial favourites at 
the Ancient Concerts. é ie 

The Oratorio was revived by the Saered Harmonic Sotiety; 
March 19, 1847, when under Mr. Surman’s direction, and 
drew a full room, since which time to the present, it has not 
been heard, although it is a work admirably adapted to the 
means of large choral societies. Ly 4a) 

The vocalists on the present vecasion were Miss Birch, who 
sang the music of Nicotris with her usual correctness. The 
part of Belshazzar in the hands of Mr. Lockey’ was highly 
effective. Mr. Lawler’s fine bass voice told ‘well in the reei-’ 
tatives and songs for Cyrus, and Mr. R. F. Smith was all that 
could be desired in the part of Gobryus ; but to Miss Dolby, as 
Daniel, however, must be awarded the palm of the evening, 
Her delivery of the recitative, “Thou O King,” was .magni« 
ficent, and was listened. to by the, audience, with breathless 





attention, and at the end a loud call was made fora repetition, 
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which was not complied with, as it would have broken the 
thread of the story. The choruses on the whole went with 
great spirit and correctness, although it appeared to us that 
many were taking part that had not attended the rehearsals ; 
such persons generally do more harm than good at perfor- 
mances. The hall was well filled, while everybody seemed 
provided with a comfortable seat. 

The next concert given by this society, will be on Monday, 
Dec. 22, when will be performed Handel’s Messiah. 








HENRI HERZ—REMINISCENCES OF HIS TRAVELS IN 
AMERICA. 
Translated from “ La France Musicale,” by W. Grilliers. 
(Continued from page 734.) 


A Tracepy aT SEA. 


The 26th of November, 1846, the steamer Atlantic started, with 
about a hundred passengers on board. They had hardly lost 
sight of the lighthouse, before the pipe which conveyed the 
steam from the boiler, burst, with a tremendous noise, and brought 
the machinery toa standstill, A few of the passengers had been 
scalded by the explosion, and their cries threw the rest of the com- 
pany into the greatest alarm and confusion. The night was pitch 
dark; and, by a species of fatality, the weather which till then 
had not been boisterous, all at onee became violent and tem- 
pestuous, and increased to a perfect hurricane. The wind also 
changed from the north-east to the south-east. The storm raged 
with the utmost fury; the steamer could neither advance nor 
govern its course; it was at the complete mercy of the furious 
waves. The three anchors were thrown out, but without success ; 
they offered no resistance to the raging sea. Nought but fear 
and consternation reigned within the unfortunate ship. The cold 
was intense; all the fires had been extinguished by the water, 
which .could not be kept out. The unfortunate passengers were 
compelled to wrap themselves in their blankets. The storm gave 
no appearance of abatement; its fury only appeared to increase. 
To ease the ship, the chimneys and pilot’s cabin were thrown 
down, and about forty tons of coal were cast into the sea; and the 
flag was hoisted half-mast high, in signal of distress. 

The opponent steamer had also suffered great damage; it was 
compelled to pass on, it could offer no help to the unfortunate 
Atlantic. The captain seeing himself abandoned in his distressed 
position, had the signal flag taken down, and ordered all the goods 
and merchandise which were on deck, to be thrown overboard ; 
amongst other valuable objects consigned to the furious and un- 
merciful waters, was a chest of plate worth seven thousand dollars, 
anda bundle of lace valued at the same sum; the passenger to 
whom the latter valuable article appertained, offered to give it to 
any one who would save his life. During this time, tables, chairs, 
doors, everything was seized upon to construct rafts, and many 
bound themselves to life preservers ; fortunately the ship was well 
supplied with them. A few passengers had three or four with 
them, and by this means several escaped this fearful disaster. For 
a moment the storm appeared to have exhausted its fury, and 
hope seemed to renew in every breast; but oh! deception, this 
momentary calm only gave way to increased violence. The un- 
fortunate ship was drifting nearer and nearer towards the shore, 
destruction seemed. to threaten every soul on board. About four 
o'clock in the morning, the after-part of the vessel went aground, 
and the two cables which still retained the anchors were instantly 
snapped asunder ; this was the climax to their uncertain and fear- 
ful situation ; no longer could they hold out; a thousand voices 
appeared to answer the shock ; in an instant the ship was driven on 
its side, and the helpless passengers engulphed by the furious 
waves; some were carried on to the rocks, where they met 
their fate, others immediately sunk with the wreck to rise no 
more. I cannot help'a shudder when I call to mind the terrible 
incidents of this fearfal disaster. Amongst the victims all the 
women were enumerated, there was six on board. A family 
consisting of husband, wife, daughter, and three others, all—ail 





perished. A gentleman, an inhabitant of New York; had had:a 
young lady from Boston confided to his care; he exerted: the 
most unheard of efforts to save her life, but could not aceom- 
plish his praiseworthy act; it was with great difliculty he himself 
escaped. 

Captain Dunstan must be noticed as one of the most heroic 
victims of this sad catastrophe, he is remembered by his rash 
devotion, “if my ship perishes,” said he, “I perish with. it.” 
He left a wife and five children (of whom he was the sole 
dependance) to mourn and bewail his unhappy fate. It is strange 
that this man, who was so stoical and indifferent towards himself 
and family, should have experienced such an interest in the fate 
of a youth, one of the crew of the Ailantic. The captain was heard 
to call him several times before the steamer went aground. This 
youth reathed the shore in safety, in company ofa passenger from 
Massachusetts ; their preservation was perfectly miraculous. ‘This 
latter had been sitting on deck busily occupied in securing his 
safety by the help of several life preservers,when a tremendous wave 
from behind sent him rolling headlong from one side of the vessel 
to the other ; he however ccntrived to grasp one of the masts, but 
his life preservers getting entangled in an iron crook, he was almost 
strangled in their folds. With immense exertion he was fortunate 
enough to free himself, but in an instant he was washed overboard ; 
again he was favoured by fate, he was able to reach one of the 
port-holes of the unfortunate ship, now almost a wreck; on the 
inside was the youth we have spoken of. The half-drowned 
passenger called to him to throw some planks out, but he, thinking 
he was counselled to quit the ship, immediately left it; both pas- 
senger and the boy were instantly swept away by a furious wave. 
The first swam to land in the midst of dead bodies and pieces of 
the wreck, he had hardly touched terra firma before he heard a 
voice crying “ Oh, what shall I do, what will become of me, I 
cannot reach land!” It was the poor boy. His companion in 
misfortune encouraged him to persevere in his efforts, guided him 
by his voice and gestures, and soon had the pleasure of seeing him 
safe and sound by his side. 

Another of the crew of the Atlantic was saved in a most singular 
and remarkable manner. When one of the boilers was with great 
violence thrown into the sea, he and four of his companions were 
forced along with it, the boiler was subsequently driven to land by 
the waves, and he was found insensible in the inside. ‘The manner 
in which he got there could not be accounted for; it must have 
been an interference of Providence. His four unfortunate com- 
rades were all killed by the shock. 

Three young men affianced to three young ladies of New York, 
were also among the victims. Another was returning to his native 
place, to rejoin his young wife, and obtain the pardon of a father, 
with whom he had Jong been on unfilial terms, when death put an 
end to his anticipations of happiness. When his unfortunate young 
wife heard the awful news, she lost her senses, 


By the side of the painful impression which this lamentable 
catastrophe aroused, I am grieved to mention an occurrence 
which is a stain upon humanity. While the hand of death was 
laying so many heads low, the Ps of men were busy with his 
victims. Each time a corpse was brought to shore by the unmer- 
ciful waves, human vultures, with the greatest haste, immediately 
seized their clothes, their jewels, ahd their money; boxes were 
broken open and their contents strewed by the side of those who 
had no more use for them. Nothing was respected by these inhu- 
man and unfeeling monsters, tempted as they were by the Satanic 
demon, avarice. Oh, humanity! humanity! Thou art, indeed, 
weak and frail. 

This accident gave rise to another painful exhibition. ..A few 
days after, profit and speculation made the most of by an out- 
rageous puff upon the life-preservers of the Afélantic. It is thus 
that the dead supply the living with eating and drinking. 

The Adlantic was lost through want of prudence. The circam- 
stance was talked of for a day; the next, it was replaced by one of 
far superior magnificence. 


Boston. 
I had faithfully promised to be in Boston before the end of 














* elapsed between Mr. H. Herz’s first and second visit to Boston. 
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November,* and true to my word, arrived there on the 29th, I 
was thoroughly, worn out and exhausted by my efforts in New 
York. But my courage had not for an instant given way, I felt 
armed with more than sufficient energy 10 carry on a musical cam- 
pass which had been fraught with so much success in the Empire- 
ity. 
My first care, on arriving at Boston, was to study and appreciate 
as-much as lay in my power, the habits, customs, and manners 
of its inhabitants, known in all America and in Europe by the 
name of Yankees. This is the appellation of all those born in 
Massachusetts, and I cannot possibly imagine or institute a more 
just and striking comparison than by liking them to our cunning, 
crafty, and clever Normands. They are loyal to the utmost 
degree in the fulfilment of any contract, either written, signed, or 
sealed, or by word of mouth, no matter which, each is held as 
sacred and binding, and no breach is ever, for an instant, thought 
of. They, however, foresee all objections, any difficulty which 
might:afterwards arise is anticipated, no unforeseen or unexpected 
probable occurrence can escape them; and there is no combination 
of words (tournures des phrases) or argument ever overlooked. 
Nothing which might carry conviction or belief into the minds of 
the undecided is ever neglected or unemployed. There is nothing 
that their smooth tongues will not have recourse to when this 
object’is in view; and they never fail to have recourse to any per- 
missible cunning which will hasten or bring about the conclusion 
of any advantageous affair. The Yankee most essentially differs 
from the inhabitant of New York, and one is inclined to suppose 
that nature has established this difference. The inhabitants of 
Massachusetts further enforce this dissimulant, and seem to have 
a cunning pleasure in making this natural dissemblance more 
apparent. For this reason, nothing was more likely than an 
enterprise, which had met with success in New York, should alto- 
gether fail in Boston. This, for some years past, has been the 
same with Paris and London ; longer ago, it was quite the reverse 
To make certain of a cordial welcome in England, it was indis- 
pensible to’have received the plaudits—the baptism—of a Parisian 
audience, this was the sine qua non. At the present moment, I 
believe it to be quite different, it is enough to have gained the 
spurs in Paris, to have them refused in London, to obtain—where 
nothing but glory and honour was expected —a repulse and total 
defeat: or, if the English do not unmake the reputations we have 
formed with: great trouble, they completely monopolise and claim 
them‘ as their property, so saturate them with enthusiasm and 
guineas as to force the object to forget and erase from his memory 
the country where he first took wing, This is the exact kind of 
rivalry which reigns between New York and Boston. 
CHARACTER OF THE YANKEES 
The mind of the Yankee is serious, calculating, meditative, and 
religious. Among them the sciences obtain a far greater share of 
honour and profit than the arts, Puritanism sways to an extra- 
ordinary extent, both their actions and thoughts, and naturally 
inclines them to find much more pleasure and enjoyment in scien- 
tific lectures and public preaching than any amusement or instruc- 
tion the arts could pretend to afford. Preaching and religious 
instruction take place even in the open air, and crowds flock to 
these public exhibitions, of which the expounding of the Bible and 
the ways and means for the salvation of the soul, are the principal 
objects. Warnings’ for the wicked and consolation for the good, 
compose their whole stock-in-trade, not weighty in a material 
sense, but’of the utmost importance in a Divine one. Preaching, 
which has temperance for its object, is generally the most patron- 
ized, and Sunday is the day the orators mostly choose for their 
orations. Oftentimes have I met them on chariots, furiously ges- 
ticulating, opening a large and capacious mouth for their voices to 
be heard at a distance, by those who were not fortunate enough 
to obtain a near approach. Ordinarily, they are surrounded by an 
immense concourse of auditors, who listen with the most profound 
silenee and pay the most scrupulous attention to the harangue ; 
not a single assistant would think of leaving the crowd he has 
helped to enlarge, before the preacher strikes his hands together 


*It will be remarked by the reader, that at least a year must have 


twice ; this is the signal that the oration is concluded. . The same 
individual, drawn by his vehicle, will repair to another neighbour- 
hood, and again repeat the same sentiments to a new and increased 
audience no less attentive and silent than the previous one. Both’ 
men and women mix in these public assemblies, but never to the 
prejudice of the most irreproachable conduct, nothing can be more 
orderly or well-behaved than these Sunday congregations. 

Numerous blue-stockings are to be found in Boston, and I must 
confess, that it was not this I was best pleased at. There, she 
who is acquainted with a little of everything, who has studied the’ 
sciences, commerce, she who has gathered a thorn from the path 
of literature, who has attempted any of the arts, neither resembles 
the English or French, she has no analogy with our blue-stocking 
of Europe; she is a creature apart, it is a mixture of the priest 
and the man of knowledge, of the merchant and the literary man, 
with all the faults of a pedant, and none—no not one—of the qua- 
lities you would wish and expect to meet with in a woman of real 
knowledge. After this, can you be astonished at the puritanism 
which seems to have instilled itself in all ranks of the inhabitants 
of Boston? Can you feel any surprise at the severity with which 
the male portion not only regulate their dress, but their conduct ? 
They will not suffer any stranger to smoke in the streets, and 
should a watchman meet with any incautious personage inno-'' 
cently enjoying acigar in Tremont-streel, or in the Park, he 
peremptorily gives him to understand that no such thing is allowed 
in Boston, that the immaculate town, of which he surveys and 
regulates the public conduct, does not grant the same liberty of 
action as the other towns of the Union. 

Should you feel inclined to visit the theatre, you must not neg- 
lect to dress with the utmost exactitude, a red or yellow spot 
either on a black or white cravat, would authorise them to refuse 
you entrance. The black coat is so rigorously enforced, and so 
usual, and so generally adopted by the Yankees, that they suppose 
it impossible for any one to appear otherwise accoutred either in a 
theatre or concert-room. 

One day my servant, while brushing my coat, caught sight of a 
small piece of red ribbon which was attached to the button-hole. 
He innocently thought it was a private mark for me to recognise 





my coat from those of the other travellers lodging in the same 
hotel. He came, and with great precaution, asked me if he might 
take it away, assuring me, I shouid never have cause to blame 
him for giving me any other coat than my own. Tocut short the 
observations of this scrupulous negro, I took the offending piece 
of ribbon and put it in my pocket. 








MUSIC IN ARABIA, 


M. Comber, commissioned by the French government to make 
certain scientific investigations in the East, gives the following 
interesting particulars respecting the state of music among the 
Arabs :— 

“In quitting France, I have regretted few things so much as 
the music I leave behind. As often, therefore, as an opportunit 
has presented itself of listening to music, I have seized it wit 
avidity. At Malta, 1 was present at,the representation of Mer- 
cadante’s I Briganti, but in spite of my inclination to be satisfied 
with the orchestra and singers, I am obliged to avow that they 
were detestable : and greatly was I grieved to hear this score of 
Mercadante, which seems to me very fine, so ill understood and 
interpreted. [ found, too, a theatre at Alexandria and another 
at Cairo, but he who would enjoy them must not be too par- 
ticular. Nevertheless, the establishment of these two theatres in 
a Mohammedan country is a remarkable fact, well worth recording. 
Arab music makes little progress; it is monotonous, without 
sweetness or charm of any kind. The Arabs have some few melo- 
dies slightly striking; but all the rest are impressed with one 
character, which offers no variety. Ofharmony they are entirely 
ignorant. If they sing in chorus, they sing the same notes; and 
yet they are passionate lovers of music, No fete can take place 
among them without music, nor do they ever work but to the 
accompaniment of singing. ‘Their musical sense only wants en- 





lightening, they want composers and teachers. I¢ is remarkable. 
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that music is here more intensely felt by the multitude—the popu- 
lace—than by the higher classes. The few European musicians 
who have visited Egypt, bave asserted that the Arabs were in- 
sensible to our music. Thisis not strictly true, and the following 
incident proves the contrary. We were journeying towards Upper 
Egypt, and had halted in the neighbourhood of a beautiful village, 
called Magaga, situated between Benisouef and Mignie, on the left 
bank of the Nile. The sky was cloudless, and the full moon shone 
ona fairy landscape. The ripples of the river ran silver in its 
light, and majestic palm trees threw their waving shadows on the 
bank, At intervals veiled women passed silently by, and in the 
distance was heard the barking of famished dogs. The firmament 
glittered with stars, and I wandered slowly through the palm 
groves, drinking in the beauty of the spectacle which spread out 
before me. All at once I was seized with a passionate desire for 
music, and I entreated Peluchenau, one of my travelling companions, 
to send for his violin, which was in the boat, and play for me. 
With his accustomed courtesy, he indulged my longing; and at 
the first sounds of his instrument a number of natives, who were 
scattered around, grouped themselves about us, and leaning on 
their clubs, listened attentively. The first pieces played were 
heard in silence, and it was evident that the auditors were agree- 
ably affected by the music. A murmur of pleasure hailed the 
overture to La Caravane, but the enthusiasm somewhat cooled 
at the gndante. A waltz by Labitski, excited transports; but 
Weber’s Last Waltz seemed to strike them as wearisome, The 
allegros, the quick and light moyements, were decidedly more to 
their taste than graye and imposing compositions. The “ Prayer 
of Moses,” however, made a profound impression on them. They 
listened in religious silence, and questioned us as to the meaning 
of that mysterious and sublime language. When I explained to 
them that it was the prayer of a prophet to God, they asked him 
for a repetition of it; and when their request v2; complied with, 
they looked at one another with astonishment, and expressed their 
admiration by a general exclamation. An Arab never stands when 
he can sit; yet, so long as the sounds of the violin continued, 
no on¢ sat down; the pleasure which they evidently experienced 
made them forget that they were on their legs—a fact sufficiently 
remarkable to any one familiar with Oriental habits. A native— 
I mean an Arabian—air, performed by Peluchenau, concluded the 
musical entertainments of an evening, which will be long impressed 
on my memory. Peluchenau was yehemently applauded; and 
the Arabs, grateful for the pleasure which they had received from 
us, repaid the debt by dancing to the sound of the tarabouk, and 
singing their favourite airs. We passed a portion of the night 
. beneath the palm-groves, and the hours glided rapidly away. 











Dramatic. 


HaymarKet.—Mr. Webster’s elegant and fashionable 
theatre opened for the winter campaign on Monday with 
brilliant eclai, The house, in every respect, presented a 
brilliant appearance. The interior has been thoroughly 
cleansed, refreshened, and partly re-decorated, and was as 
gay as new colours, new gold, and new damask could make 
it. The audience was unusually brilliant, the dress circle 
exhibiting quite an operatic splendour. The entertainments 
were, Macfarren’s opera, King Charles the Second, and the 
two popular Buckstonian farces, the Rough Diamond, and 
the Three Shaws; or, Wagsham, Bagshaw, and Ragshaw— 
the latter by no means calculated to excite the * pshaws” of 
the critic. A smiling opera, therefore, and two roaring farces 
constituted a right merry entertainment for one evening. 

Our readers have no need to be made acquainted with our 
opinions respecting the merits of Macfarren’s work. They 
have been told over and over again, in the pages of the 
Musicat Wortp. It is just two years and a month since 


King Charles the Second was first produced at the Princess's 








Theatre. It had arun of nearly fifty nights in that house, 
and has since been played in most of the principal towns of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, with invariable success. Its 
performance on Monday night, at the Haymarket, included 
four of the principal artistes in their original parts; viz. Mr. 
Harrison as Charles; Mr. Weiss as Captain Copp ; Madame 
Macfarren as the Page; and Miss Lousia Pyne as Fanny. 
The substitutions were, Miss Pyne for Mrs. Weiss in the 
Queen, and Mr. Durand for Mr. H. Corri in Rochester, The 
orchestra was well and carefully selected, and comprised 
several names of note, and, if not all that could be desired for 
a work of such pretension as that of King Charles the Second, 
was very efficient, and certainly the best we have heard 
at a non-operatic theatre for many years, The same 
may be affirmed of the chorus, which did the music great 
justice as far as their means allowed The whole of the 
first finale—an unusually lengthy and elaborate composition— 
was excellently rendered, as were also the concerted pieces in 
the second act. We must here award the highest praise to 
Mr. Alfred Mellon, the musical conductor, for the pains he 
has taken, and the care he has expended in getting up the 
music, King Charles the Second is no ballad opera, and re- 
quires a good head to superintend it and bring it to fruitful 
issue. The dresses were extremely rich and appropriate, and 
the scenery and miseen scene all that could be desired. In 
short, the greatest credit is due to the management for the 
enterprise and spirit exhibited in a production out of the usual 
routine of the theatre. 

The favourites were all received with immense fervour ; Mr. 
Harrison and Miss Louisa Pyne, of course, coming in for the 
lion’s share of enthusiasm. We have not heard Mr. Harrison 
in such good voice for years; he sang with unusual power 
and effect. The duet with Rochester was rendered with so 
much spirit and energy as to provoke an encore, which, we be- 
lieve, had not happened hitherto. Mr. Harrison was also ex- 
ceedingly happy in his other songs, especially “ Here’s to the 
maid with the love-laughing eye,” which barely escaped a 
repeat. We also admired greatly his mezza voce singing in 
the beautiful quartet, “‘O father, prove not so unkind,” and 
the expression exhibited therein, which went far in obtaining 
for it the rapturous encore it got. Mr. Harrison's acting is 
also to be praised for the heartiness and jollity in the disguised 
scenes——the only situations, by the way, where acting can be 
really shown—and the exertions he made throughout the .per- 
formance, to do it every justice, vocal and histrionic. Alto- 
gether, we should say, Mr. Harrison’s King Charles is de- 
cidedly his best part. He was applauded throughout very 
warmly. 

Mr. Durand is a debutante. He is not deficient in vocal 
capabilities, but has hardly the powers to suit him for a part 
like Rochester. After a few nights he may improve. 

Miss Pyne sang the music of the .Queen carefully and 
tastefully. She has a nice mezzo.soprano voice, which she 
manages with skill. Her first ballad, “ Fare ye well, fond 
hopes adorning”—with new music, by the way—was rather 
a nervous display. As Miss Pyne warmed she became 
better, and in the concerted morceau in the Palace, she gave 
the bravura passages capitally and with decided effect. 

Madame Macfarren, as usual, exhibited her musician-like 
feeling and skill, and sang every note of the music entrusted 
to her with effect, despite her evident nervousness. We.could 
wish that Madame Macfarren would get rid of that extreme 
timidity which seems to marr her best histrionic intentions. 
The fair artist need not feel ashamed of displaying her limbs, 
which are particularly well-shaped ; and yet it always ap- 
peared to us as though this very talented lady was not quite at 
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her ease in masculine garments since she never exhibited any of 
that nervous timidity, when we saw her in Gustavus, or the 
Night Dancers, in her proper attiree Madame Macfarren is 
very young to the stage, und will, no doubt, get rid of this 
very natural feeling. 

Miss Louisa Pyne sings as charmingly as ever, and acts 
with a great deal more spirit and naiveté. Her reception was a 
very warm one, and the several encores she obtained showed 
her still the particular favorite of the public. We marked and 
admired many points in Miss Louisa Pyne’s Fanny on Monday 
night, which, not seeing on former occasions, we could not 
admire. Miss Louisa Pyne was encored in “ Canst thou deem 
my heart is changing,” ‘‘ A poor simple Maiden,” and in 
the quartet, “ O father, prove not so unkind.” 

Mr. Weiss, we fancy, makes up rather too old in Captain 
Copp. The fine voice of this gentleman tells to peculiar ad- 
vantage in the concerted music, in which he bears a conspi- 
cuous part, and his “ Nan of Battersea” is a fine specimen 
of rough and energetic singing—qualities best adapted in in- 
terpreting a sea-song. 

The. encores were seven in all; two in the first act, and 
five in the second. This was a great triumph for the music, 
more especially since two of the “ popularities” in the first 
act escaped the usual honors. 

All the artists were recalled at the termination of both acts, 

It being opening night the “ National Anthem” was sung 
by the whole company, Miss Pyne, Miss Louisa Pyne, and 
Mr. Harrison taking the solos. A general call was then made 
for Mr. Webster, whereupon the curtain rose, and “ God save 
the Queen” was repeated. The curtain having descended, a 
second call was made for Mr. Webster, who, being at Calais, 
did not respond. 

The inimitable Buckstone and the charming Mrs. Fitz- 
william next enlivened the audience in the Rough Diamond; 
and the three ‘ Shaws” wound up the night. 

On Tuesday Mrs. Stirling made her rentrée—to borrow a 
word from over the way—in The Ladies’ Battle, and Mr. 
Webster made his first winter bow in his celebrated part, 
Tartuffe, in Moliére’s play of that name. Mrs, Stirling isa 

t favorite with all publics, and whether she play at the 
trand, the Olympic, Drury Lane, or the Haymarket, she 
possesses equal attractions. In obtaining the services of so 
popular and talented an actress Mr. Webster exhibited sound 
generalship. 

Mr. Webster had a tremendous reception. The audience 
cheered him for several minutes. He played with as much 
finesse and fineness as ever in the immortal hypocrite of Moliére, 
and was never more loudly and continuously applauded. 

King Charles the Second was repeated on Wednesday and 
last night. We have to notice an improvement in the general 
performance, seeing that Miss Pyne and Mr. Durand had, in 
a great measure, got rid of their nervousness, and that Madame 
Meefarren did not show that extreme timidity observeable on 
the first night. ‘This opera ought really to prove attractive. 
The beauty of the music, the merriment and liveliness of the 
book, and the careful and efficient manner in which it is per- 
formed should secure for it a large amount of patronage. All 
we have to sav is, if King Charles the Second does not draw, 
we have no hope whatever for a National Opera. 

Otymric.—On Tuesday week, Shakespere’s play of The 
Merchant of Venice was produced here with Mr. Henry 
Farren as Shylock and Miss Laura Keene as Portia. 

Mr. Henry Farren has now been some time before the 
London public, and although, on his first appearance, he 








table father had for ever rendered celebrated in the annals of 
the British Drama, there were many persons who predicted 
very confidently that he would never attain to any very 
eminent rank in his profession ; they were willing to allow 
that he would prove a respectable actor, but not a great one. 
These persons forgot one thing: that use and experience are 
to a young actor’s talent what the chisel of a Canova is to 
the block of marble; however great the actor’s talent may 
be, it avails him little until use and experience ‘have lent 
their aid to mould it into those forms which shall charm and 
delight the beholder. The Shylock of Mr. Henry Farren 
completely proves what we have now advanced. We have 
no doubt that this gentleman conceived the character as well, 
three years ago, as he does at present; but we are equally 
as sure that had he played it then the result would have been 
widely different, and we might perhaps have had to chronicle 
a failure; at present we have to record a triumph: his 
Shylock is most certainly the most perfect of his performances 
we have yet witnessed. 

Among the best seenes we may mention that with Antonio 
in which he has to deliver the celebratéd speech beginning 
—‘ Signor Antonio, many a time and oft,” ete., and 
that with Salarino in which he pours out his long list of 
interrogatories—“ Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath nota Jew 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions,” etc., 
with the most telling effect; nor must we pass without praise 
the following scene with Tubal in which he learns that 
Antonio has an “ Argosy cast away coming from Tripolis,” 
and exclaims thereupon—* I thank God,I thank God! Is 
it true, is it true?”” The manner in which Mr. H. Farren de- 
livered this last sentence brought down long continued 
applause, and proved to our mind most satisfactorily that 
though talent is not generally hereditary, there are some rare 
instances in which it most certainly is so. 

The Portia of Miss Laura Keene was a quiet, ladylike 
performance, never absolutely bad, but never rising into 
greatness. We still adhere to the opinion we gave in the 
Musica, Wortp of last week, that this young lady has 
much to learn before she can claim for herself the vacant 
thrones of Helen Faucit or of Miss Cushman. 

A new farce entitled the ‘* Original Bloomers” has not met 
with the most uproarious success. Plot there is none—fun, 
very little. It is a mere piece de circonstance, and not a very 
good one. It will serve to fill up a space in the bills until 
the management have something new, and then it will be 
shelved. 

Puncn’s Puayuouse.—A little sketch founded on our na- 
tional and Christianlike practice of burning Guido Faux, 
Esq., every Fifth of November, has proved a “ hit” for this 
little theatre. Itis from the pens of Messrs. Sutherland 
Edwards and Augustus Mayhew, and has achieved merited 
success. 

Apetrui.—We believe that no more novelty is to be ex- 
pected here until Christmas. M. Grisar’s pretty opera 
“Good Night, Signor Pantalon, ” has reached its 120th night, 
Mr. Silsbee continues to give his Americanisms amidst inces- 
sant bursts of merriment—and last, though not least—the fair 
Adelphian luminary, and most graceful Bloomer, Miss 
Woolgar, displays the social vivacity of her acting, and a 
costume in which she has continued to combine elegance and 
feminity to a degree that we eould hardly have supposed to 
belong to Bloomerism. 

Sapter’s Wexts, — Murphy’s little comedy, “ Three 





was favourably received as bearing a name which his inimi- 
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Weeks after Marriage,” has been played during the week. 
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Miss Fitzpatrick’s Lady Racket differs somewhat from the 
traditionary readings, which have always invested the cha- 
racter with the polished dignity and elegance of fashionable 
life.. Miss Fitzpatrick, on the contrary, is the lively and 
spoiled child, become a woman, and transferring her love of 
power and contradiction from the nursery to the drawing- 
room. . If this reading-is less striking, it is more original, 
and the fair artiste embodies it with natural ease, and grace. 
In short, Miss Fitzpatrick’s thoughts are evidently her own 
—she puts no faith in tradition, and hence her acting has an 
impulsive freshness which already atones for the defects of 
youth and inexperience. 








THE RIVAL HOUSES RECONCILED, 
(From * The Month.”) 


We learn, from private information that may be relied upon, 
that Messrs. Lumley and Gye have determined on uniting their 
respective companies next season, and conducting the Opera on 
an entirely new and original plan, which, owing to the excite- 
ment attendant on the Great Exhibition having subsided, and a 
duller season than ordinary, anticipated will be necessary to ensure 
anything like success. : 

Acting, therefore, upon the old adage that “union is strength,” 
Messrs. Lumley and Gye have joined forces, and agreed upon a 
very peculiar line of management, of which the following is a 
slight sketch. In the first place they have come to the conclu- 
sion, that, without the inducement of “ playhouse prices,” none 
but a few grey-headed old gentlemen, or withered old ladies, of 
the bygone Ancient Concert style of audience, will pay to attend 
a representation of Don Giovanni, or Le Nozze di Figaro. 
Secondly, all the pretty lighter operas, such as L’Elisir d’ Amore, 
La Sonnambul1, Don Pasquale, &c., &c, are too hacknied to be 
looked upon as great attractions, so that the repertoire of really 
“ drawing” operas may be said to be nearly confined to Lucrezia 
Borgia, Les Huguenots, Le Prophete. In this emergency, as the 
rococo legitimate drama has all blown up and gone to pieces at 
last, having nobody but Messrs. Creswick, Charles Kean, Hicks, 
and Co., to support it, it has occurred to Messrs Lumley and Gye 
to have some of the best-known English comedies and farces 
translated into Italian ; and to engage M.M. Meyerbeer and Auber, 
at liberal salaries, to compose music for them. 

We are in a position to give our readers the cast of one or two 
of those that have been already decided on :— 


Tue Scuoon For ScAnDAL. 
Sir Peter Teazle Signor Ronconi. 
Sir Oliver Surface Signor Lablache, 
Joseph Surface Herr Formes. 
Charles Surface é. Signor Mario. 
Sir Benjamin Backbite ... Signor Stigelli. 
Crabtree +3 Signor Tagliafico. 
Rowley Signor Polonini. 
Snake Signor Rache. 
Trip Signor Luigi Mei. 
Moses... Signor Rommi. 
Lady Teazle Madame Sontag. 
Mrs. Candour Madame Garcia. 
Lady Sneerwell ... Mademoiselle Angri. 
Maria... Mademoiselle Corbari. 


This will be followed by an Opera Buffa version (somewhat in the 
style “4 the Prova d’un Opera Seria) of Box and Cox, under the 
title o 


In Stamratore Ep It Caprerzato. 


Box, stampatore ves a Signor Lablache. 
Cox, cappellaio Signor Ronconi, 
Mrs. Bouncer be Mademoiselle Cotti. 


We are unable at present to give the full cast of The Beggar's 





Opera, which is also mentioned, but:, Tamberlik is talked, of -for 
Captain Macheath, and Grisi and Viardot :for. Polly, and Lucy, 
Tamburini will most probably \be the Peachum,,.and,.Albpni, 
Mrs. P. oa) aiteo 

Other pieces are mentioned, but are, as yet, by no, means, 
decided upon. Among them we may mention Hamlet High Life 
Below Stairs, She Stoops to Conquer, and The Wreck Ashore. 10 the 
latter piece, Lablache’s Marmaduke Magog will, it ‘is beli¢ved, 
eclipse John Reeve's. Maralti will play Walter ‘Barnard ; ‘Sofie: 
Cruvelli, Alice; Herr Formes, Grampus; Corbari,: Bella; aud 
Massol, Miles Bertram. Meanwhile we can: only ‘heartily »wish 
Messrs. Gye and Lumley the success theit novel jundertaking 89) 


well deserves. ' 








JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


Jullien is doing wonders at Drury Lane. Without the 
French Drummers he is doing wonders. Without ‘the three 
Military Bands he is doing wonders. Without the chortis to 
shout in the Grand Exhibition Quadrille he is doing wonders. 
By means legitimate and simple—by the instrumentality (with- 
out a pun) of the first players, some of the first players, in the 
world, he is doing wonders. And where is the wonder, if, with 
Bottesini, Sivori, Piatti, Miss Dolby, Mrs. Alexander New- 
ton, and others, together with his magnificent band; Jullien! 
is doing wonders. Drury Lane is, as it were, roomless every 
night. Never did such crowds congregate before even to these 
most popular of entertainments. ere they to ¢ontinue but 
for half a year with such success asin the two weeks past, Jul- 
lien would be enabled to purchase one of the Irish Encumbered 
Estates, and retire from ‘public life. Wherefore, we are thank~ 
ful that the Drury Lane Concerts continue not for so long-a 
period, and thus present an impossibility to Jullien’s: conglo- 
merating so much money as would render him lord of an en- 
cumbered estate and take him from our eyes for ever. 

There were several novelties since we last quoted. M. 
Billet, the eminent classical pianoforte player, appeared: on 
Saturday and had a great success. This success, however, 
according to the Zimes, was neutralised by the thin tone of 
the instrument on which he played; the instrument, most 
strange to say, being neither more nor less ‘thanthe identical 
one, according to the bills, which obtained the Council»Medal 
at the Exhibition. For our own parts we agree with the 
writer in the Times, and consider the piano in question as one 
by no means favourable for the exhibition of the qualities of a 
pianist in a large theatre. So much so indeed, that we would 
advise M. Billet to take an unexhibited piano on which to test 
his powers for the future. 

Mrs. Alexander Newton wasanother novelty, and one which 
proved highly acceptable to the multitudes. « Mrs: Newton has. 
appeared every night during the week, Monday excepted. 
She chose for the two first songs, the “Qui la’ voce,” from’ 
Puritani, and a new song by Macfarren, called “I am alone.” 
Mrs. Alexander Newton’s voice told with brilliant effect in 
Bellini’s cavatina, and excited great applause ;; and an, enthus, 
siastic encore was the consequence of the second. , Macfarren’s, 
new song is a charming specimen of a plaintive ballad, and was 
given with irresistible feeling and expression by the fair.song+ 
stress. We should advise: Mrs. Alexander: Newton, however, 
as we last week advised Miss Dolby, to eschew scenas: and 
cavatinas, which depend so much for their effect on the scene and 
situation. ‘‘ Qui la voce,” for instance, is sung by Elvira, under 
the influence of madness, with her hairdishevelled, and all made 
up for dramatic effect, .Mrs, Alexander Newton, on the. con- 
trary, comes forward, in, the calmest.manner possible, . like 
Lalagen, sweetly smiling, dressed with the most minute atten-, 
tion to graceful details, and with a printed copy (by Boosey. 
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or Prowse)! rtins her sparkling glances over the pages, and 
commences her mad‘ song with a happy and:a healthful look. 
Mrs. ‘Newton let: shave no more mad songs at Jullien’s 
Concerts! Your sweet looks and charming voice will tell to 
more advantage in songs not directly wedded to the situation. 

Another novelty was Piatti, who played a duet with Botte- 
sini on, Wednesday night. . ‘The effect was terrific. Bottesini 
continues the, lion of, Jullien’s menagerie, even although 
Sivori-another novelty—tried..a bout with him for superi- 
ority, several nights during the week. 

The * Bloomer Quadrille ”—another novelty-—was produced 
on Monday, and excited great mirth and applause. It is 
Jullien’s comic masterpiece. A new valse by Jullien, also was 
played; and the fantasia on airs from Don Giovanni, 
which proved so favourable for Jullien’s soloists ; as well as 
many,more novelties-—-all acceptable to the patulous public. 

_On, Monday,, positively, the ‘< Indian Quadrille” will be 
given, and the highest, anticipations are formed about this new 
work.of the. composer, ‘which is, expected to contain many 

-Novelties, surprises, and new effects, 


od 
 GIAMBATTISTA MARTINI. 


The: historians.of music, to, whose labours, we are indebted 
for much of the materials. employed in our biographical depart- 
ment, have, no less. a claim to our notice than professors them- 
selves.. Many productions of the latter, and even the ver 
names of some of the individuals, would have sunk into obli- 
vion, had they not been rescued by writers in this branch of 
literaturé;"through whose means attention has often been called 
to meritorious compositions nearly lost, of which only a copy 
or two ‘had escaped the spoliation of time; ‘while the record 
of names has in several remarkable instances led to the dis- 
covery, of works, which ina. few years would, probably, have 
perished, : 

Among ‘these historians the subject of the prcsen memoir 
holds a; prominent place, though he only completed part of a 
great design, But his history is not the only produce of his 
pen that ‘entitles him to our notice. His practical Essay on 
Counterpoint’ has ‘conferred on him a distinction which alone 
would ‘be sufficient to render the omission of his name in this 
portion of our work:an act of injustice to his memory, and a 
sufficient’ cause, of complaint to our readers. 

(SIAMBATTISTA .MARTINI-—well known in Europe by the title 
of Pudre.Martini—minor conventuale of the order of St. Francis, 
and Member of the Institute of Sciences and Philharmonic Society 
of Bologna, was born in that city in 1706. In his youth he was 
admitted into the Franciscan order ; but it does not appear whe- 
ther he was ordained ‘before or after his taste for erudition and 
love of antiquity had led him in his travels even as far as Asia. 
But it was°on his return that he devoted himself entirely to music, 
which'‘he studied under many masters ; among whom he mentions 
the. celebrated Antonio Perti, 

His progress in composition was so rapid, that in 1723 he was 
appointed, maestro di capella of the monastery of his order at 
Bologna, a situation which he retained till his death. He exer- 
cised as part of his office the functions of professor, and his school 
—the most’ learned at that time existing in Italy—produced a 
number of artists of the highest excellence, among whom was the 
fanious Jomelli. 

Tow talent for instruction, he united that for composing. He 
wrote a vast quantity of church music, which was highly esteemed ; 
but:those.compositions which had the greatest success. were his 
duets in the fugue style, and canons for the harpsichord or organ, 
which are excessively difficult, These, in spite of their coldness, 
pleased. by the purity, clearness, and good taste which charac- 
terise them. 

But he derived most of his reputation from his Saggio fondamen- 
tale’ practico di Contrappunto sopra il Cunto Fermo, (or Practical 
o~ on ‘Counterpoint on a Plain Song), and his History of 

ape 


The former of the works is divided into two parts, or volumes, 
In the first is a ‘‘ Compendium of the Elements and Rulesof Coun- 
terpoint.” ‘The laws of harmony are here,comprised in ten, rules, 
which are well explained and illustrated. Then follows. his Prac- 
tical Essay on Counterpoint, with upwards of sixty compositions 
in all the eeclesiastical tones, by the greatest masters of the old 
school of counterpoint in Italy; such as Animuccia, Cifra, Pales- 
trina, Porta, Zarlino, and others. 

The second part contains a practical essay on ‘contrappunto 
Sugato, by which the art of fugue is intended to be implied, though 
inaceurately expressed. Here all the terms of. this,art/are,ex- 
plained, and:canon is defined. _ There are prefixed to many ancient 
canons, certain mottoes and enigmas of very difficult. solu ion. 
The author has collected and explained a series of these. All the 
rules and terms are illustrated by examples of composition by 
Martini himself. After which are nearly fifty compositions from 
the works of Palestrina, Agostini, Luca Marenzio, Monteverde, 
Clari, Lotti, Marcello, Perti, Stradella, Steffani, Scarlatti, &c., in 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 parts. The grand merit then of Martini, 
in this work, consists in his having proved how perfectly con- 
versant he was with the excellent schools of the 16th and 17th 
centuries; and in having made his reader appreciate the admirable, 
taste and judgment with which he has selected the chef-d’euvres 
of that period. 

His “ History of Music” is a work that proves his immense 
reading, and prodigious erudition. It is a succession of essays 
written with a complete knowledge of the subject, but the design, 
is defective, and the arrangement without method. He proposed 
to comprise it in five. volumes, but would have extended it to 
five times the length, had he finished it according to the plan on 
which he set out. 

With a view of pursuing his labours, he amassed, an enormous 
quantity of materials. All the Italian libraries enriched him 
with their precious manuscripts. His friend Botrigari bequeathed 
to him his grand collection, which contained many rare works ; 
and the generosity of the famous Farinelli, who furnished him 
with considerable funds, enabled him to obtain all the materials 
that were to be procured. These, united, formed a library of 
seventeen thousand volumes, of which three hundred were manu- 
script. They occupied four rooms. In the first were the MSS., 
the second and third contained the printed books, and the fourth 
was filled with the works of composers of all ages and countries. 

“No history of music,” says Dr. Burney, “had been attempted 
in Italy since that of Bontempi appeared in 1695, till Padre Mar- 
tini, in 1757, published, in 4to., the first volume of his Storia 
(della) Musica, upon so large a scale, that though the chief part 
of his life seems to have been dedicated to it, only three volumes 
were published before his decease.” 

The first volume of this elaborate work only contains sixty-one 
pages of history, which advance the sujbect no further than what 
the sacred writings have told us concerning its state among the 
Hebrews, &c. The rest of the volume is filled with dissertations 
on the nature of melody, the Greek system, &c. 

The second and third volumes, printed in 1770 and 1781, do 
not bring the history down lower than Alexander the Great. The 
style of his work has been said to be dry and prolix. “ Itis, indeed, 
enlivened by no extraneous matter, but each page is replete with 
information on the subject in question! and the notes abound in 
curious passages from scarce books.” 

In 1769 the Padre drew up, and gave to his disciples, a very 
short tract, entitled ‘“Compendio della theoria de numeri per 
uso del musico di F. Giambattista Martini.” In this are defined 
the principal calculations’ and ratios in the division of the mono- 
chord, and in temperament. 

A rude and formidable attack was, in 1775, made on his Sag- 
gio di Contrappunto, by the Spanish jesuit Eximeno, in which, m 
defence of his own system. he endeavors to overturn-all others, 
and principally that which Martini explains and defends. Eximeno 
was an acute reasoner and an able writer, and there is much good 
sense and strong argument, mixed up with some conceit and per- 
tinacity, in his “ Dubbio,” but his publication did not produce 
the effect he anticipated from it; the advocate of Cantor Fermo 





stood on ground that remained unshaken by the violence of the 
Spaniard. He was also assailed by Andrea Manini, of Undini, in 
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a work entitled “Tratrato in genere teorico,” whereupon the 
Neapolitans, whose school and method of teaching counterpoint 
by writing upon Canto Fermo, had been so ably defended by 
Martini in his Saggio di Contrappunto, published, without name 
or date, a pamphlet under the title of “Giudicio di Apollo,” 
in which all the venerable harmonists of the'16th and 17th centuries 
appear before the god of song in defence of the person attacked ; 
and “the author of the libel is sentenced, not only to perpetual 
banishment from Parnassus, and from all intercourse with the 
Muses and their votaries, but prohibited in future from all use 
of his pen.” This pamphlet was circulated all over Italy, no- 
body knew by whom or by what means. 

The gentleness, simplicity, and modesty which formed the 
character of Martini; his eargerness to communicate to every one 
who desired it the treasures of science and learning which he 
possessed, gained him universal veneration andesteem. Frederick 
the Great, to whom he sent his History of Music in 1782, paid 
him the compliment to acknowledge the present with his own 
hand, accompanying his letter by a snuff-box, in which was the 
monarch’s miniature, encircled with diamonds. Every one whom 
the love of the arts conducted to Italy, visited him as he passed 
through Bologna; and withdrew penetrated with sentiments of 
admiration and gratitude. 

Burney says, “that he had symptoms of water on the chest, as 
far back as 1774, of which he died in 1784.” 

At Rome, a discourse on the Padre Martini was delivered, and 
published, by the Padre della Valle, on the 24th of November, 
1784. It was likewise on this occasion that the Maestro di 
Capella, Sabbatini, caused a mass by Padre Martini to be per- 
formed with vast pomp. Another eulogy appeared at Bologna 
in 1786, by G. B. Moreschii. Martini bequeathed his ma- 
terials to the Abbe Matte, his scholar, who it was hoped, would 
finish his History of Music; but he never, we believe, set seri- 
ously to work in his task; in fact, the publication of Burney’s 
rendered such an undertaking almost unnecessary. 








@riginal Correspondence. 
“Tue GregortAN Cmant.” 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—I have always been unwilling to notice anonymous ar- 
ticles in the public prints, but having seen two lately in your 
paper signed “An Old Correspondent,” which I think both ill- 
spirited and likely to do mischief, I am led to say a word or 
two respecting them. 4 

As regards your correspondent’s views of the Gregorian Chant 
I entirely agree, so far as to its being behind the musical know- 
ledge of the day, and not being in accordance with the feeling 
or taste of the public generally ; with the aid of modern harmony 
it may however be made, and has been made, a very suitable adorn- 
ment of devotional praise ; but I entirely disagree with the motives 
your correspondent attaches to such as have adoptedit. “‘ A ruse,” 
he says in his letter two, was adopted by the clergy for the sake 
of keeping the lead in the musical arrangements of their churches ; 
and this ruse he explains further on to be the intrcduction of these 
antiquated chants; for what purpose think you? In order, he 
says, that the clergy, whom he describes as having uncultivated 
voices, and uncultivated ears to a greater extent thun others, might 
be able still to lead the people, and still to secure their prero- 

ative ! 

. Was anything ever heard half so preposterous, anything half so 
absurd? Again, too, still bearing hard upon the same body, he 
says, “ the clergy of the church of England have the ambition to 
seek the direction of musical matters, but have neither the attain- 
ments nor the spirit to carry it out.” There is a bitterness lurking 
in these words which defeats their object, and carries with them 
their own condemnation. 

First of all let me in reply say, that the clergy of the church of 
England with few, very few, exceptions, are not advocates of Pope 
Gregory’s music; and that where they are, that music is conduced 
by the organist who instructs the choir; that it is not “led by the 





priest at whatever pitch is convenient to himself,” so that the 
“ ecclesiastical disinterestedness”” of which your. correspondent. iro- 
nically speaks, which is shewn in the choice of these chants, just 
means what the expression is worth—nothing at.all., In the, se- 
cond place, permit me to say that the clergy are not more defi- 
cient in music, as a body, than the laity generally, but (waiving 
the presumption that they ought to know more of it, by being. so 
constantly interested in the music of their churches, attending 
rehearsals, and watching its progress) we will assume for argu- 
ment’s sake they know as much, the musical profession always 
excepted ; are these, according to your correspondent’s argument 
the laity, to have the chief direction of the music used at the 
sacred services, and also to be first in objecting to what is contrary 
to their taste, as your correspondent does, who from his expressions 
I presume is a Jayman ? 

Are the clergy then, equally capable of judging as they, to have 
the last, or no voice at all either way ? Nay. Sir, I have said they 
were, or assumed them to be equally capable of judging with the 
laity, but I might have said, that their profession leads them natu- 
rally to a certain familiarity and acquaintance with church’ music 
more than what the laity enjoy; whereas it is urged in’ the two 
letters before me that “ the clergy understand least of it, and have 
neither the attainments nor the spirit to acquire its knowledge !” 

How differently has a *musicianand orgauist lately expressed 
himself on these subjects in a short but excellent pamphlet, which 
I strongly recommend to “An Old Correspondent’s” perusal. 
Imbued at once with the spirit of knowledge, and of charity, he 
speaks of the simplicity of church music, such as can be parttici- 
pated in by both priest and congregation as an indication of its 
surpassing excellence, and complains of the florid character of 
much of the present day; while “ An Old Correspondent ” speaks 
of the clergy reducing church music to this plain simplicity, in 
order that they might master it the more easily, and as a ruse on 
their parts to maintain their supremacy ! he objection here 
urged against the simple form of music being that most used as 
laudatory of its fitness for sacred purposes by the writer named 
above, who complains of the removal of the plain song from the 
tenor to the treb’e part, and thus depriving the people of their 
birthright and portion in the eacred song. 

Iam sure every clergyman would gladl leave, as many do, the 
sole direction of the church music in the hands of such able men 
as him Ihave named above, whose judgment, no less than ability, 
are sufficient to ensure its being properly done ; but unfortunately 
they cannot always do so, Some organists lack zeal, others industry, 
others ability ; consequently the choirs become indifferent, and the 
music is sadly rendered; in many of our metropolitan churches 
the choral service is anything but creditably done. Does this 
imperfection then arise, as your correspondent urges, from the 
interference of the clergy ? or is it not as probable by chance that 
the want of supervision in the clergyman may haye induced a sense 
of apathy in that important branch of Divine service, and promoted 
rather than checked its indifference? I am much inclined to the 
latter opinion, for sure I am that where the clergy take a due inte- 
rest in the choral parts of our sacred services, there we shall find 
a better rendering of the same, and it will be easy there also to 
trace the same spirit or feeling with which they have been influenced, 
communicated in large measure both to choir and choir-master. 

I have made, Sir, these few observations, not with any direct 
intention of meeting, that is opposing or frustrating your “ Old 
Correspondent’s” arguments, or at all of controverting his singular 
notions regarding the unmusical voices and ears of the English 
clergy, and regarding their peculiar little ruses in the adoption of 
the old chants, for which I am sure they will feel much obliged to 
him ; but I have done so with a view to check, if I may, the spread 
of such notions amongst others who may not be so well acquainted 
with the atfainments or the spirit of the English clergy, as your 
correspondent happily seems to be. 

I remain, Sir, 
Respectfully apologising for the intrusion, 
Your obedient Servant, 

Notting Hill, 17th Nov., 1851. Onz OF THE CLERGY. 

* Lecture on Church Music by William Spark, organist of St. 
George’s and St. Paul’s, Leeds; conductor of the Philharmonic Society, 
&c. Leeds: R. Slocombe;—London: Novello, 
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ANDANTE AND ANDANTINO. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


, , 2 th te 
—Andante is oftentimes used as a positive term; 1 
its literal source, viz., from “ Andare,” 


uld many of our great composers write 


Sir, 
unsafe to calculate upon 
to go—otherwise why wo 

te, con moto ? 
Mo Radante is often understood as the slow movement of 
the piece, and piu Andante would then be slower, and meno 
Andante quicker, 
Yours, 
PRACTICE. 





Beauties or CAMBRIA. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


S1r,—I was much surprised to see in the last number of the 
Musical World a review of some Welsh airs, arranged by me, and 
published by Mr. Lee ten years ago. I do not think it correct 
that pianoforte arrangements published so long since, should now 
be submitted to your reviewer as modern works. Of these cir- 
cumstances your reviewer could not be aware, although he has 
justly stated in noticing the “ Beauties of Cambria,” that “these 
six pieces belong to an entirely different class of music from that 
in which we ranked some compositions of Mr. Richards’ in our 
review of last week.’’ I should have treated this affair, like many 
others, in silence ; but that these publications have been adver- 
‘tised in the Musical World and in the Times as new music. In 
your last number Mr. Lee has also stated in his advertisement, 
that these “ Beauties of Cambria” had been played by me at the 
meeting of the Welsh Society, on St. David's day, at the Freema- 
sons Hall; and that they were dedicated to the late Duke of 
Newcastle; these statements are both incorrect. The arrange- 
ments of the Welsh airs performed in public by me, have never 
been published by Mr. Lee, and if this gentleman had recently 
perused the title-pages of the “ Beauties of Cambria,” he would 
not have made the mistake as regatde the dedication. 

remain, 
Truly yours, 
BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
6, Somerset-street, Portman-square, 
Noy. 20th, 1851. 


FERDINAND Kres’s WoRKS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

$m,—In the catalogue of Ferdinand Ries’s works which is 
given in No. 16 of the Harmonicon, April, 1824, there are men- 
tioned three pianoforte trios (op. 2, 28, and 63), and three piano- 
forte quartets (op. 13, 17, and 129). Can you give me any 
information as to where these rere can be procured? Have 
i in London? 

whoo vei Your obedient servant, 
Leena, 


[Can any of our readers reply to Correspondent ?—Ep. } 





—_—— 


“ Wat To Avorp.” 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


k,—As very many of your subscribers may be arranging 
Bie : te ate comme dor the winter season, I thyak it but fair 
to tell them: about the Assembly Rooms, at the King’s Head 
Hotel, Cirencester, as, out of above 200 rooms that I haye 
tried in all parts of England, this is the first complaint I have 
hosen to make publicly. ; 
, The room itself is 4 bare barn of a place, with stable-like, 
semi-circular windows, and plastered walls, and the approaches 
are rough and unearpeted. The only ornament, is a large gas 
illumination plume of feathers, such as we stick up outside houses 
on great occasions ; and this gem, the landlady is comically cap- 
tious of haying touched, from some hazy legend of the Mississippi 
having blown her roof off. The sum I paid for the room was in 
itself quite enough. Two guineas, without lights and seats, 
compared with such fine rooms as the Council Chamber at? Chi- 


—_. 


not so much grumble at. In the first place, for three dozen old 
chairs and twelve forms, an additional charge of one pound two 
was made. (The other chairs for stalls, I hired of an upholsterer 
at two shillings a dozen.) Finding the place damp and cold, I 
had a fire lighted in the rusty grate, from about. half-past three 
till six. For this, five shillings (!) was charged. I carry my own 
London gas-man with me, as my apparatus at times requires a 
little more tact than we meet with in the provinces; but a man 
was forced on me, whom I did not want, and who charged four 
and sizpence, for turning the stopcock of the metre, which was all 
he did. An additional jive shillings was then charged for some 
mysterious porter, whom I never saw; so that altogether the 
room came to Four Guineas, at the least, a few shillings less than 
the Music Hall in Store Street, in the height of the London 
season. I do not grumble at five, or ten, or even fifteen guineas 
(as at Bath), for a room with corresponding advantages ; but in a 
little town like Cirencester, this extortion was really too glaring. 
I am, yours obediently, 
ALBERT SMITH. 








Probtuctal. 


Marpstone.—(From our own Correspondent.)\—A selection of 
music was given at the Corn Exchange, on Thursday se’nnight, for 
the benefit of Mr. Ireton, the director, we believe, of the military 
band of the cavalry depot. The concert, which was given under 
the patronage of Colonel Middleton and the Officers, was very well 
attended. The room was quite full ; the audience including man 
of the gentry and musical amateurs of the town and aia ced. | 
and a number of the officers of the depot. The vocalists were Miss 
Messent, Miss Bassano, and Mr. Leffler; and Mr. Willy played a 
couple of solos on the violin—Macfarren’s trio “ The Troubadour” 
was expressively delivered by Mr. Leffler and his fair compeers. 
Miss Messent was encored in Mr. Baker’s ballad, “ I’ve a heart to 
exchange ;” Mr. Leffler sang Bellini’s aria, “As I view these 
scenes ;” and Miss Bassano was loudly: applauded in Donizetti's 
popular aria “ In questo semplice.” Mr Willy followed with a solo 
and variations, in which he displayed his usual taste and mastery 
of the instrument. The popularities of the second act which re- 
ceived the honour of encores were Barnet’s duet, “ The Singing 
Lesson,” sung by Mr. Leffler and Miss Messent; “ The Minstrel 
Boy,” sung by Miss Bassano, in her most charming andimpassioned 
manner ; and the lively Scotch song, “ Gin a Body,” delivered by 
Miss Messent with the characteristic humour peculiar to her, this 
being the third encore the fair artiste received in the course of the 
evening. Indeed the concert throughout seemed to give very 
general satisfaction. 

BarnstaPLe.—(From a Correspondent.)\—The theatre here 
which has now been open two months, under the management of 
the popular Plymouth Director, Mr. Newcombe, has had one run 
of continual success, such a troupe never having visited the town 
before. On Tuesday evening Miss Aldridge, a name well known 
in all.the musical cocieties of Liverpool, gave The Hunchback and 
The Waterman for her benefit. The theatre was crowded in every 
pert, and the performances gaye the greatest satisfaction, Mr. 

aumier’s Master Walter was excellent, as was Mr. Newcombe’s 
Modus. There was a dry quaint humour throughout in the latter 
gentleman's performance which hit the audience, and kept them in 
roars of laughter during the scene with Helen, which was admirably 
sustained by the fair beneficiaire. Sir ‘Thomas Clifford and J ulia, 
in the hands of Mr. and Mrs. Boyce, could not have been better 
acted in any provincial town, and the minor characters so often 
neglected in the provinces, were all ably sustained. Miss Aldridge 
was a capital Tom Tug. She sung the music admirably, and why 
the bills stated that she acted it (on this occasion only) I am at a 
loss to conceive, for she ought to be the stock Tom Tug, if one may 
judge from her success on Friday, Mr. Newcombe’s Robin, weil 
known in London and the provinces, is as humourous a bit of acting 
as one ever meets with; his song of “ Cherries and plumbs” was 
received with shouts of laughter and was vehemently encored. Mrs. 
Parker’s Mrs, Bundle was excellent, not the least exaggerated or 
vulgar. This lady’s dressing is a model for all “the old women” 





chester, the New Hall at Reading, and fifty others ; but this I do 





on the stage. 
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Piymourn.—Mr. Henry Reed is appointed conductor, and Mrs. 
Henry Reed (late Miss Emily Newcombe) pianisteto the Plymouth 
Philharmonic Society, which is supported by the chief aristocratic 
musical amateurs of the country, including the Earl of Mount 
Edgecombe. 

Laiverroo..—The second of the Musical Union reunions took 
place on Monday evening last, in Mr. Elliston’s room, Nelson St., 
Great George-square, which we were glad to see was again well 
filled by a numerous and fashionable audience. The programme 
included the names of Ries, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Beethoven, 
with the addition of one piece by Wolff and Batta, illustrative of 
the modern school of composition. The quartett in F minor, for 
piavo-forte, violin, viola, and violoncello, one of Ries’s early works, 
was well played by Mrs. Beale, Messrs. Willy, Baetens, and 
Haddock. The performance of Mozart’s quintett in C major 
was admirable, The andante was remarkable, as affording a very 
fine example of viola playing. Mr. Baetens: has always stood 
high in our estimation as an artiste of first-rate capabilities. The 
duo concertante, by Wolff and Batta, for piano-forte and violon- 
cello, was executed by Mrs. Beale and Mr. Heddock in a manner 
that elicited repeated expressions of admiration. Mr. Haddock’s 
tone on the violoncello is pure and refined ; and he displays con- 
siderable mechanical facility and certainity. Beethoven’s trio in 
C minor, for piano-forte, violin, and violoncello, was capitally 
played by Mrs. Beale, Mr. Willy, and Mr. Haddock. We never 
heard Mrs. Beale play better. Mendelssohn’s quartett in D, 
splendidly executed by Messrs. Willy, Lawson, Baetens, and 
Haddock, terminated the concert. Mr. Willy’s rendering of this 
quartett was the theme of universal admiration. His tone is 
beautifully clear and liqnid, and he has great energy and anima- 
tion. His general style of playing is sound and musician-like, 
qualities which place him at the head of English violinists. We 
hope for other opportunities of hearing Mr. Willy during the 
series.—Liverpooi Mail 


Kincton.—(From our own Correspondent.)—The first meeting 
of the Kington Musical Society, for this season, took place on 


Thursday evening, the 13th inst. Lord Mornington’s glee, “ Here 
in cool grot.” was effectively rendered by the chorus, and elicited 
an enthusiastic encore. Haydn’s andante, from Symphony No. 3, 
Mozart’s spirited overture, “La Clemenza di Tito,” and the 
andante, minvet, trio, and finale, from Haydn’s symphony No, 1, 
also received the same compliment. Bateman’s “ Angel of the 
Flowers,” and Miss Barker’s clever glee, “ Cana bosom,” was 
well interpreted. Several other compositions ofa lighter cast 
were sung, which found favour with the numerous audience as- 
sembled. 


Rebielws of Hiusic. 


‘“ RomMANcE sANS Parores”—Pour Piano. 
“ Reverre ”"—Nocturne. 
“La Gracrevse "—Mazurka—H. Bonrer. Chappell. 


We have not lately met with three moderately easy pieces for 
the pianoforte better suited to the purpose for which they are 
destined, and at the same time graceful and well written, without 
a sign of labour or difficulty. Herr Bohrer is evidently a musi- 
cian of experience, which in addition to an elegant turn of thought 
gives additional value to his effusions. Of the three pieces our 
preference must be given to the Romance sans paroles, the theme 
of which is exceedingly pretty and fresh, while the variations are 
skilfully designed and brilliant in effect. The Mazurka and the 
nocturne are shorter than their companion, but offer many notice- 
able points. Professors of the piano will lose nothing by recom- 
mending the three morceaux of Mr. Bohrer to their pupils. 





“Tue National Antuem, ‘Gop Save tHE Queen’”—Newly 
harmonised by J. B. Kearney, B.A., St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. J. Alfred Novello. 

For treble, alto, tenor, and bass. An offering to the loyal and 
curious, to whose inspection we can safely recommend it. 
ta 


“Tary Wont Ler Me Ovr’’—Irish Ballad—Written-by-Huen 
Remy, Ese.—Composed by Winn1am Murgpny, Jun. |G. Case, 


An Irish song to the backbone, written: by an Irishman (Hugh 
Reilly is decidedly Celtic), and composed by an Irishman (Mur- 
phy—there is no mistake about, the alias for potatoe),,,Were 
there no other proof present that this ballad was the concoction 
of a son of the Emerald Isle, it would be found in the fourth bar, 
where the three A’s are repeated, and at the close, where the 
three D’s are ditto’d. The air is not very original, but Mr: Mur- 
phy, jun. is a Mus. Bac.; nor the words egregiously ‘poetical. 
The song, however, must past muster, the more especially as the 
title-page is very handsome, being drawn in gold and crimson, or 
lake colour, which, notwithstanding, is a bull, the proper. colour 
for an Irish song being an emergld green. 








Foreign. 


Paris.—( From a Correspondent, )—The city of pleasures 
is becoming daily more animated and brilliant.. Notwith- 
standing all that has been said about the impending crisis, 
Paris s’amuse and waits the coming blow with philosophic 
composure. True, many timid foreigners quit the city, but, 
as a balance, as many bold ones continue to arrive, and the 
season is likely to prove one of universal gaiety even for 
Paris, which is ever gay and busy, The theatres are pro- 
gressing. The departure of the glorious Alboni, for awhile 
threw a damper upon the Opera; but her place has been 
filled up by a new singer, Mdlle. Tedesco, of American 
celebrity, who, in Halevy’s grand opera, La Reine de Chypre, 
has appeared with great success, and been much lauded by 
the press. In the same opera the popular barytone, Massol, 
has made his rentrée with brilliant success, en attendant the 
new part in M. Halevy’s forthcoming opera, Le Juif Errant, 
which he is about to-create. Roger, fresh from his German 
triumphs, added to the interest of the representation ; and 
Shapuis, the new tenor, sang the couplets of the fifth act, 
The opera has been repeated several nights since, en at, 
tendant the new grand ballet, Vert-Vert, which will be. pros 
duced on Monday next. Meanwhile, Alboni is gone 
to Turin to ful‘il an engagement of eight performances in the 
capital of Sardinia, and takes Lyons en route for four per- 
formances. She is not gcing, as was stated, to return to 
Madrid. On dit, that both Mr. Lumley and M. Roqueplan 
have despatched messengers after the celebrated cantatrice, to 
endeavour to obtain her for the Jtaliens, or the Academie; 
which will get her, if either, it is impossible to. say. The 
third lyric theatre, or Opera Nationale, is not doing very 
well. Perhaps, however, when the new opera of Felician 
David comes out, things may change for the better. One of 
the approaching novelties of this theatre is Balfe’s Bohemian 
Girl, which has never been heard in Paris. The popular 
composer is here completing a new opera for the ensuing 
campaign of Mr. Bunn at Drury Lane. He keeps very 
quiet, and is seldom seen on the Boulevards.’ At the Opera 
Comique a new opera, by Limnander, a Belgian composer, 
who gained considerable reputation by his Montenegrins, is in 
rehearsal, and will be produced immediately. Madame 
Ugalde will take the principal character. In the meanwhile 
Mehul’s Joseph, and the inexhaustible repertoire of Auber 
font les frais. You will be glad to hear that Auber is en- 
gaged in the composition of an opera comique. 

Among the lions here now is Leopold de Meyer, “‘ le puis- 
sant pianiste Viennois,” as Berlioz calls him, who, 1 under- 
stand, will shortly give a concert. Ernst, too, the celebrated 





| violinist, who has not been heard in Paris for many years, and 
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whom all Paris is longing to hear, announces a similar in- 
tention, previous to setting out for England, where he is 
going to establish, I am told, some classical chamber con- 
certs during the ensuing winter. 

Vivier, the inimitable, is still the lion of the salons, and 
the wonder of the Boulevards, although, in regard to his in- 
strument, he maintains a provoking silence. Were Vivier 
to announce a concert, all Paris would respond to his appeal. 
His name bears with it a sort of mysterious prestige. Paris 
acknowledges him a great artist, and yet Paris knows 
nothing of his talent, the chosen few excepted of his intimate 
associates, to whom Vivier has condescended to reveal it. 
Vivier has abandoned for awhile his soap bubbles; but he 
has not abandoned his “ charges.” The principal seat of 
his exploits is the Mugasinof a) débitante de tabac on the 
Boulevards des Italiens, which the presidence of two or three 
charming and‘ spirituel demoiselles renders the certre of at- 
traction to the’ jeunesse and esprit of artistic Paris. One of 
Vivier’s most recent tour's de force was on Sunday last at the 
time’ of drawing the numbers for the great lottery of the 
‘© Lingots d’Or,” in the Champs Elysées. The weather was 
very tinfavourable for the ceremony. There were between 
one and two hundred thousand persons present in and about 
the Champs Elysées, whose going and returning caused the 
whole length of the Boulevards, as fat as the Rue de Riche- 
lieu, to be a continued scene of bustle and excitement. 
Vivier, vexed at having purchased a number which gained 
no prize, amused himself at his favorite cigar shop by stick- 
ing up against the window the following announcement of 
his own invention, which he had traced in large characters on 
a sheet of paper :— 


Lincots p’Or. 


C Le numero gagnant le gros lot de [400000 
FRANCS] est sorti, mais il est rentré si vitea & 
cause du mauvais temps qu’il a été impossible de 
distinguer le nombre exact de ses chiffres. 

Les autres numeros ne veulent absolument 
pas sortir. 
ie Le tirage est renvoyé an premier rayon de 
KS soleil, Prefet de Police D. Maupas. | 
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The announcement thus publicly exposed, as may be 
imagined, attracted the attention of the passers by, who 
perceiving the heading ‘‘ Lingots d’Or,” began to peruse 
with, eager curiosity. Those who had wit enough to see 
that it was a joke, went away laughing, and saying, ‘‘ La 
charge est bonne.” Those who had nct, read and read again, 
puzzling their brains to discover what it meant. All, of course, 
who had had shares in the lottery, took an interest in the 
matter, and in..a short time the. crowd was so great in the 
vicinity of the cigar shop that it was impossible, not merely 
for those on foot, but for carriages and horses, to pass in 
that: direction, which was completely blocked up by the 
crowd. At length, doubtless some apprehensions were en- 
tertained of an emeute from so dense a crowd having been 
gathered together without an obvious purpose, alarge body 
of gens d’armes interfered, and- after a time, with no 1 ttle 
trouble, succeeded in dispersing the mob. The brigadier 
then went.to the window to satisfy himself with his own eyes 
of the purport of what he supposed to be a seditious circular, 





when Vivier, who had been all the time in the shop quietly 
enjoying the scene, slipt out, took down the paper, pre- 
sented it to the brigadier, and said, ‘* Voila, Monsieur; 
mettez le dans votre poche, vous le Jirez & la maison avant de 
vous coucher.” 


Beruin.—(From our Cor respondent.)—I am at present in 
a condition to inform you upon positive authority that the 
celebrated vocalist, Mdlle. Wagner, has signed an engagement 
to appear at Her Majesty’s Theatre during the ensuing season. 
Both Mr. Lumley and Mr. Gye have been in treaty with Herr 
Anders, the Viennese tenor. I do not think anything definitive 
has been settled. Among other news you will be surprised to 
hear Mr. Gye has en Guasco, the tenor, for the Royal 
Italian Opera, and Perrot, the celebrated dancer, which looks 
as if he was now determined to have a ballet next year. 
Malle. Gazzenega is also talked of here as one of the recent 
engagements of Mr. Gye; and on the other hand, Mdlle, 
Grua among those of Mr. Lumley. Both these ladies are 
celebrated as light sopranos, and will be acquisitions to the 
London Italian Opera. Meyerbeer has been here some time. 
The great composer is rapidly regaining his health. He will 
probably spend part of the winter in Paris, previous to his 
visit to London, upon which, it appears, he has positively 
decided. Spontini’s Olympia, about which I wrote to you 
in my last, has ohiate a succes d'estime, but nothing more. 
The performance of Mad. Keester and Mdlle. Wagner, how- 
ever, have excited general praise. 


BastE.—Mendelssohn’s Elijah was performed here in the 
St. Martin’s Church, assisted by the “ Sangerverein.” Herr 
Jules Stockhausen sang the part of Elijah ; the soprano prin- 
cipal by Madame Reiter, which tended much towards the 
success of this celebrated work. The greatest praise was 
bestowed on Herr Stockhausen, who not only possesses a 
baritone of uncommon purity and sweetness, but seemed also to 
have entered into the spirit of the composition with great 
fervour. Herr Bar's style of singing is also much admired ; 
he undertook the tenor part. 


Boston—Oct. 27th—The series of concerts given by 
Catherine Hayes in this city has just terminated. It would 
be difficult to give you any idea of the impression which her 
performances have left on the memories of the large audiences 
which have thronged the Tremont temple each evening. The 
last concert took place on Thursday evening, the performance 
commenced with Mendelssohn’s overture to the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” played as only the ‘ Germania Musical So- 
ciety can play it; the pianissimos were excellent, and the 
director seemed imbued with the spirit of the immortal author. 
This was followed by the duet “Quando di Sangue into ” from 
Belisario, sung by Mr. Augustus Braham and Herr Mengis, 
with considerable effect ; after which, Mr. Kyle veelaniel a 
solo on the flute, The aria “ Robert toi que jaime” next 
introduced Miss Hayes, in which she fully sustained her 
brilliant reputation; she received an encore not only in this, but 
in every thing else she sung during the evening. Two ba 
sung by Mr. Augustus Braham, and also the “ Bay. of Biscay ” 
though not exactly suited to the character of an audience like 
that of Miss Hayes, nevertheless received a large share of 
applause ; the ‘‘ Happy Switzer” and an “ Aria Buffa” from 
Donizetti, sung by Herr Mengis, gave sufficient proof t hat he 
was an artist of no ordinary merit. The Qui la voce” from 
Puritani, we think is the happiest effort of the fair “Swan” ; 
the andunte particularly, was given with a feeling and expres- 





sion which we have never heard surpassed. 
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Hliscellaneous. 


PranorortEs.— Without in the least disparaging the instruments 
of other makers, we may call attention to the pianofortes manu- 
factured by Messrs. Riist and Stahl as uniting many good qualities. 
These gentlemen give their undivided attention to one class of 
instruments only, viz., the upright piano (piccolo and cottage), the 
moderate price of which is an additional recommendation. The 
iastruments we have seen—piccolos of nearly seven octaves (C to 
A), and seven octaves fall, cottages—appear to be made of the 
best seasoned materials; and to combine all the modern im- 
provements; and the experience of Mr. Riist as a professor, and 
that of Mr. Stahl as a maker, seem to have been successfully 
united in {producing good pianofurtes at a reasonable charge. 
Because au instrument is cheap, it does not necessarily follow 
that it is bad, and Messrs. Riist and Stahl are willing to test this 
principle by their offer to exchange, free of expense, any instru- 
ment, if not found perfect in every respect. In these days of 
Pes Trade,” small profits and quick returns are apparently their 
object. 

Mx. Joan Crinton, the flautist, was elected a*member of the 
Royal Society of Musicians at the last monthly meeting. 

Society of British Musicians.—Mr. John Rackham has suc- 
ceeded the late Mr. Baker as secretary of this society. 

Mr. Exxa, Director of the Musical Union, has returned from the 
continent, after an absence of nearly two months. 

Mr. Beare, of the great house of Cramer, Beale & Uo., has 
returned from Paris. 

Miss Doxsy’s Sorrers Musrcares.—The first of the series of 
three was given on Tuesday, at Miss Dolby’s residence, 2, Hinde 
Street, Manchester Square. The fair beneficiaire was assisted by 
Mr. Dando, Mr. Loder, Mr. R. Blagrove, Mr. Lucas and Mr. 
Sterndale Bennett as instrumentalists; and by Mrs. Endersohn, 
Miss Barclay, and Mr. Benson as vocalists. The next soirée is 
announced to take place on the 2nd of December. 

Princess’s Tusatrs.—This fashionable place of amusement 
opens this evening with the Merry Wives of Windsor, with a strong 
cast, new scenery, new dresses, new decorations and new effects. 
Mr. Bartley is engaged, and will appear as the immortal “ Jack.” 
On dit, Messrs. Charles Kean and Keeley are about to dissolve 
partnership. 

Mr. Wassex, the eminent music publisher, has returned to 
London after a lengthened tour on the Continent, laden with MSS 
of new and valuable works, of which his abonnées will doubtless 
shortly reap the benefit. 

MerHopr Compters pe Sax Horn.—M. Adolphe Saxe, the 

celebrated inventor and manufacturer of the Sax Horns, which 
are now so rapidly obtaining vogue, has just issued a method for 
his instruments, under the above title, with a copy of which we 
have been favoured. We shall shortly bestow upon this valuable 
contribution to elementary literature, the attention to which the 
increasing popularity of the instruments, and the great reputation 
of their inventor, entitle them. 
_ Reunion pes Artr.—Last Wednesday mght this society gave 
its second soirée of the winter season to a very crowded assembly, 
at the Queen Anne Street Rooms. The soirée opened with Beet- 
hoven’s septet (No. 1) for wind and stringed instruments, which 
was most ably executed by Messrs. Goffrie, Hancock, Gantz, 
Snelling, T. Mann, Boosé and Ould. A trio by Beethoven, in the 
second part of the soirée, was also well played by Messrs. Gollmick, 
Hancock and Boosé, both pieces being listened to with great at- 
tention. The songs and solos were given by Miss Wagner, Miss 
Mary Rose, Madame Lemaire, Mr. Swift, Mr. Rammell, Mr. Kloss, 
Mr. Wiisterman and Mr. J. Case. Thalberg’s grand fantasia from 
Don Pasquale was charmingly played by Mrs, Goffrie.—(From a 
Correspondent. 

Loxpon Sacrep Harmonrc Soctety—This Society. re-com- 
menced its performances on Friday sennight, with Handel’s Bel- 
shuzzar. ‘The date of the composition of this Oratorio is somewhat 
late, coming after that of The Messiah and Samson. Although 
Belshazzar will certainly not stand the test of time like these and 
other of the author's great works, it contains abundant warrant for 
an occasional performance. The story relates the Fall of Babylon 
and the Assyrian Empire, effected by Cyrus and the Persians, and 








contains the appalling incident of the mysterious and prophetic 
“ Writing on the Wall” of the Royal Palace. As this is the first 
time we have heard the entire work, we will not. venture on more 
than a brief and general notice of it. A great deal of the recita- 
tive might be judiciously cut away. In the opening, for example, 
Miss Birch had to recite some twenty or thirty lines of indifferent 
verse, to an accompaniment of the same “ kith and kin.” Handel, 
however, soon rouses himself. The air which follows, contains 
many salient points, and the chorus, Behold by Persia’s, is highly 
spirited and exhilirating. The next song, Dry those unavailing 
Tears, for the bass voice, is, perhaps the finest solo piece in the 
work, The somewhat difficult and elaborate chorus, All Empires 
upon God, we should have been better able to appreciate, had it 
obtained full justice from the choir, which lacked energy and pre- 
cision throughout it. The next chorus, Sing oh ye Heavens, is, 
unquestionably, the triumph of the Oratorio. It consists of an 
introductory movement and fugue, both of which are invested with 
the colossal strength of the writer's genius. The first movement, 
from its greater clearness and simplicity, is probably the finest. 
The second act, also, contains a fine bass song. ‘Che martial 
chorus which follows it, is brilliant and characteristic. In the 
series of recitatives, solo and choral, describing the terror and 
confusion of Belshazzar and the Court at the writing on the wall, 
Handel has recurred, with considerable effect, although hardly with 
success, to his power of dramatic painting. The last act, which 
however, scarcely occupies half an hour, is unequal to the rest. 
The executants were Miss Birch, and Miss Dolby, Messrs. Lockey, 
Lawler, and R. F. Smith. Of these Miss Dolby contrived, as 
usual, to help herself to far the greatest share of the laurels. Her 
delicacy in the recitative “ Yes to obey,” is, of the kind, as fine a 
piece of vocal declamation as has ever been heard within the walls 
of Exeter Hall, and but for the rules of the Society, would have 
been enthusiastically encored. Mr. Lawler executed the two songs 
aforesaid most effectively. Miss Birch was less fortunate in her 
share of the music; but she sang very nicely, and looked very well. 
Mr Lockey’s chief share of the business, lay in the recitatives de- 
picting Belshazzar’s terror and confusion at the mysterious cha- 
racters on the wall. Mr. R. F. Smith has a fine barrytone voice, 
but he had so very little to do that we must hear further ere we 
can say more. The Hall was quite full. 








Adbertisements. 


MUSIC, 


OD SAVE THE QUEEN, newly harmonized by J. B- 
KEARNEY, B.A., of St. John’s vollege, Cambridge. Price ls. London 
Sacred Music Warehouse, J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 24, Poultry 


MUSIC FOR THE ORGAN OR HARMONIUM, 


THE AMATEUR ORGANIST—a colléction of soft and full 
Voluntaries, arranged in six Books, 33. each, by EDWARD TRAVIS, and 
may be had elegantly bound, price 18s. “Mr. Travis has introduced to the musical 
world a new and interesting work for the Organ or Harmonium, under the title of 
‘The Amateur Organist.’ Mr. Travis has availed himself of an extensive and 
classical music library, and selected with great taste the most beautiful morceaux 
of the great masters, Foreign and English. ‘To lovers of classical music this work 
will be found to be the most superb selection that has ever issued from the musical 
press.”—Vide Musical Review. 


THE AMATEUR INTERLUDIST—a collection of short 
Interludes to play between the Verses of the Psalms, in one Book, price 4s., 
by EDWARD TRAVIS and J. P. DYER. 


THE AMATEUR PRELUDIST—a collection of Preludes, with 
the Organ Stops carefully marked, in one Book, price 4s., by E, TRAVIS. 





,SACRED VOCAL MUSIC. __ 
ELLER’S Collection of ANTHEMS, CHURCH SERVICES, 
CHANTS, &c., arranged for the Voice and Piano, in six Books, price 3s. each, 
with six beautiful and appropriate designs by Brandard, robe we by ALBERT 
KELLER. The six Books can be had in one Volume, elegantly bound, price 18s. 


THE PSALMODIA BRITANNICA—a selection of Psalms 
and Hymns for the Voice and Organ, in six Books, price 3s. each, arranged 
by EDWIN FLOOD, and may be had in one Volume, neatly bound, price 


188. 
London: Lez & Coxuzap, 48, Albemarle-street, can be had of all Book 
and Musicsellers. 


N.B,A New Edition of ‘‘Hark, the Sabbath Bells,” by Edwin Flood. 
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NEW AND FAVOURITE SONGS 
PUBLISHED BY CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO. 


The Teats of Love ove eve pan .  W. Maynard. 
My Home in the Valley ... Frank Mori. 
Softly ye Night Winds... 
Astarte oe os one 

O thou, whose beauty shines 
Came smile “sce ove 

The Rhine Girl... ast ee 
Farewell... 


W. V. Wallace. 
G, Linley. 

eed ween ete ove «ws Frank Mori. 
201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 


BLUMENTHAL’S NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


uns EMBLEMATIQUES :— 

No. 1, Primévera ove 
w» 2, Violetie ... o0e 
” “ 
” i eee “7 . . - 





” oe oe - oe 


x» 6, Heliotrope ove ove ose oon doo 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


CAUTION, 


SEVERAL Notices relative to the Bloomer Polkas having 

appeared, Henry Distin, in justice to himself, begs to inform the Music Trade, 
Profession, and Public in general that DISTIN’S BLOOMER POLKA, by Wel- 
lington Guernsey, price 2s. 6d., was the original one published, the /ifle of the said 
Bloomer Polkas having been surreptitiously obtained by other parties in the first 
instance, Dis'in’s Bloomer Polkas are nightly performed at the Public Bells, 
Concerts, Theatres, &c., and also at Distin and Sons’ Concerts throughout the 
kingdom, and the various military bands of the army. Published by Henry Distin, 
at his Depot for Military Musical Instruments, 31, Cranbourn-street, Leicester- 
square, London, where also may be had by the same popular author, 

The Court Beauty Polkas (as performed at Her Majesty’s State Balls) 

The Angelina do, do. do. 

The Belvidere Galops do, 

The Cuekoo Galop 





do. 


‘An with Cornet accompaniments. 


SAX MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS, 


(KOUNCIL MEDAL, Jury 10a, 1725. Messrs. ROUSSELOT & 

Co. beg to announce that being the representatives of the eminent inventor of 
the Sax Horns, who has gained the sole Council Medal for the Military Band In- 
struments, they are able to provid? purchasers with genuine Sax Horns, French 
Horns, Trombones, Cornets with or without the patent slides, &c., at moderate prices. 
The admired Instruments from the Exhibition are now on view at 66, Conduit-street. 
List of prices forwarded on application, London, Rousselot and Co., 66, Conduit- 
street, Regent-street. 


LECTURE HALL, GREENWICH, 


ISS BINCKES’ GRAND EVENING CONCERT will take 

place at the above Hall on. THURSDAY NEXT, Nov. 27th, to commence 

at Eight o’clock. Vocal performers—Mesdames Garcia, A. and H. Alexander 

Binckes, and Ransford, Messrs. W. Harrison, J. Haigh, A. Irving, and Signor F. 

Ronconi. Instrumental — Pianoforte, Mr. Brinley Riehards; Flute, Mr. R. S. Pratten; 

Conductor, Mr. Brinley Richards, Tickets and Programmes to be had at the Hall, 
and at Binckes’ Pianoforte and Organ Manufactory, Old Kent Road. 


PIANOFORTES FOR HIRE AT REDUCED PRICES, 


KCONoMyY being atall times commendable, Messrs. ROUSSELOT 
and Co, have established a new system for Hiring Pianofortes, including the 
tuning once a month, which mts not only a great saving, but also the advantage 
of having the instrument regularly kept in tune. Pianofortes, sold, exchanged, 
and repaired. For particulars apply to Rousselot and Co., 66, Conduit-street, Re- 
gent-street. 


BLACKWOOD & C0.’S REGISTERED MUSIC FILE, 


[THIS new and useful invention is designed to supersede the old 
portfolio. It will be found the most convenient article yet introduced for 
te preserving from dust unbound music. 

To had of all Musicseliers, and Wholesale at the Manufactory, 26, Long 


PIANOFORTES, 


ESSRS. RUST & STAHL, in calling the attention of Pianists 
and the Trade to their unique instruments, beg to intimate that they hsve 
just completed arr. mts for the manufacturing of the upright pianos. only, viz., 
the Piccolo and Cottage; hence they are enabled to give their undivided attention 
to this now almost universal class of instruments, which, combined with the terms 
to meet the present exigencies of the times, small profits and quick returns, will 
place their pianofortes beyond the possibility of competition. To this they need 
only add that their instrements combine all the modern improvements, and are made 
of the best seasoned materials, are warranted, and may be exchanged free of 
expense if not found to be in every respect perfect. Drawings and lists of prices 
forwarded post free. 


Riist and Stahl, 320, Regent-street. Manufactory, Edwards’ Yatd, Edward-street, 




















BEAUTIES OF CAMBRIA, 


Bx BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


No. 1, The Live Long Night, 
2, Margaret’s Daughter, 
3, The Ash Grove, 
4, Sweet Hichard, 
5, Lady Owen’s Delight, 
6, Mareh of the Men of Harlech; 
Tut Prince or Camsria’s Bawp Marcu. 
Price 2s. each, 

The “Beauties of Cambria,” by Brinley Richards, were first performed by the 
author at an Annual Festival of the Cambrian Society of Ancient Britons on St. 
David’s Day, at the Freemason’s Tavern. The delight and enthusiasm which these 
national melodies produced on the company were immense. The‘ Prince of Cambria’s 
Band March,” by the author of ‘The Beauties of Cambria,” threw the company intoa 
State amounting to delirium. These Melodies were dedieated by perinission to His 
Grace the Duke of Newcastle, by whose kind patronage this talented Ancient Briton 
became a student of the Royal Academy of Music, where he gained the honour of 
being elected a King’s Scholar. 

Lee and Cox#eapb, 48, Albemarle-street. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
KING’S SCHOLARSHIPS. 
HE Examination of Candidates for the ‘Two King’s Scholar- 


ships, one male and one female, annually vacated at Christmas, will take place 
at the Academy, on Friday, the 19th December next. 

Candidates, whose age must not be under twelve nor exceeding eighteen years, 
will send in their names and addresses to the Secretary, at the Academy, accom~ 
panied by the recommendaton of a Subscriber to the Institution on or before Satur- 
day, the 13th December. 

The certificate of birth must be produced previous to the Candidate being allowed 
to compete for a Scholarship. 


ConTAINING :— 





By Order of the Committee, 
Royal Academy of Music, J. GIMSON, Secretary. 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, 
November 19th, 1851. 





LINDSAY SLOPER’S 


EDITION OF PIANOFORTE WORKS. 


LREADY Published :—No. 1, L'Absence, by F. David, 3s- 
No. 2, Reverie, by F. David, 2s. No. 3, Souvenir de Reisseger, by PF. Beyer» 
2s. 6d. No, 4, Valse Brilliante. by Burgmiiller, 3s. No. 5, Valse de Salon, by A- 
Thomas, 3s. No. 6, Krieger’s Lust March, by F. Beyer, 2s. 6d. No. 7, Le Torrents 
by Marchalion, 2s. 6d. No. 8, Air and Variations, in F major, by Mozart, 2s- 
No. 9, Air and Variations, in A major, by Mozart, 3s. 6d. No. 10, Air and Variations, 
in G major, by Beethoven, 2s. No 11, Reverie, in G, by Rossellen, 2:. Nw 12, 
La Figlia del Keggimento, by E. Woolff, 3s. No 13, Notturno, by Commettant, 2s. 
No. 14, La Femmedu Martin, by Kalkbrenner, 2s. Gd. To be continued. 
Campbell, Ransford, and Co., 53, New Bond-street. 


ITALIAN VIOLIN STRINGS, 


28, Holles-street, November 20th, 1851. 
MESSRS. BOOSEY & Co. have just received from Padua a case 
of very choice VIOLIN SIRINGS, to secure any of which an early application. 
is necessary. 








THE ROAD TO HEALTH. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS! 


URE of a disordered Liver and Bad digestion. Copy of a 

Letter from Mr. R. W. Kirkus, Chemis‘, 7, Prescot-street, Liverpool, dated 6th 
June, 1851. To Professor Hotioway, Sir,—Your Pills and Ointment have stood 
the highest on our sale list of Proprietary Medicines for some years. A customer, 
to whom I can refer for any enquiries, desires me to let you know the particulars 
of her case. She had been troubled fer years with a disordered liver and bad 
digestion, On the last occasion, however, the virulence of the attack was So alarm- 
ing, and the inflammation set in so severely, that doubts were entertained of her 
not being able to bear up under it; fortunately she was induced to try your Pills, 
and she informs me that after the first, and each succeeding dose, she had great 
relief. She continued to take them, and although she only used three boxes, she is, 
now in the enjoyment of perfect health. I could have sent you many more cases, 
but the above, from the severity of the aituck, and the speedy cure, I think speaks 
much in favour of your astonishing Pills. 

Signed) R. W. Kixxvs. 


(Sig 

These celebrated Pills are wonderfully efficacious in the follo 
Ague Constipation of Fevers of all Lumbago 
Asthma the Bowels kinds Piles 
Bilious Com- Consumption Fits Rheumatism Ulcers 
OB an Debility Gout ‘ bs — ea of Worms of all 

otches on the Dropsy Head-ache rine kinds 

Skin Indigestion Serofula'orKing’sWeakness, from 
BowelcomplaintsErysipelas Inflammation Evil whatever cause 
Colics Female Irregu- Jaundice Sore Throats &e., &e. 

larities Liver complaints Stone & Gravel 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor Hotzoway, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar),: 
London, and by all respectable Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the 
Civilized World, at the following prices—tIs. 1}4., 2s. 94, 4s. 6U., Ils., 228, and 33s. 
each Box. There is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 
amie for the guidance of Patients in every Disorder are affixed to 













THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
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LLIEN’S 
ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS, 


LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 


FIRST NIGHT OF THE INDIAN QUADRILLE, 
Solo.—Signor BOTTESINI. 
Solo.—Signor SIVORI. 

Solo.—M. BILLET. 





DRURY LANE. 





JULLIEN has the honor to announce that the theatre 
ke being let at Christmas for Dramatic performances, the present is most 
positively the last week but one. a 
The Pr e for Monday Nov. 24th, will include the first performance of the 
new Indian Quadrille composed on East Indian Melodies and exhibiting the peculiar 
characteristics of the Instruments of the native Indians used in their Dances, 
Festivals, Sports, Wars, Religious Ceremonies, &c. &c. A Solo on the Contra Basso 
by Signor Bottesini; a Solo on the Grand Pianoforte of the Messrs. Erard, to 
whom was awarded the Council Medal at the Great Exhibition, by M Billet, a Solo 
on the Violin by Signor Sivori, the new Waltzes and Polkas of the Season, &c. &c. 





COMMENCE AT EIGHT, TERMINATE AT ELEVEN. 





Promenade, Boxes, and Galleries, 1s. 
Dress Circle, ... jae so ooo bev 


GRAND BAL MASQUE. 


M. JULLIEN’S Annual Grand Bal Masque will take place on Fripay, Dec. 12th 
and terminates the Season. 


NICOLO PAGANINI’S 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS FOR THE VIOLIN. 


2s. 6d. 








Op. 6, Premier Concerto, with accompaniment for piano sco x''0 39,0 
»» 7, Second Concerto. (Clochettes) ,, ” ose 010 6 
>» 8, Le Stregghe. ( Witches’ danse) ,, ” ove 040 
, 9, God Save the Queen pee ws iat 040 
» 10, Le Carnaval de Venise ” ” eo 0 3 6 
x, 11, Moto perpetuo - ” ia 03 6 
», 12, Non piu mesta ” ” ose 040 
», 13, I palpiti ” ” evo 040 

», 14, Etudes en 6€C variations sur l’air Barucaba for Violin Solo, 
in 3 books, each ... ”“ pe nie son - 02 6 

The same nine works in two books, and embellished with the 
author’s portrait a ove ove eo bee 116 0 

ORCHESTRA PARTS. 

To Op. 6, Premier Concerto Me Pee ees dee = eee ote 
» 7; Second Concerto SR RN dire Hee Qyte." > am oh’ 
»» 8, Le Stregghe See eve ove ooo ° ooo ~- 010 0 
»» .% God Savethe Queen .... a as oer ores Cs BO 
» 11, Moto perpetuo ... ove ove ove ove ove eee 03 0 
» 12, Non piu mesta ... ove ooo eo ove bee eee 080 
Se ERE! Se ee a ae nase cess ee 

Paganini’s Portrait ecb: > 1e Sedisi i abe, ss Vee bon en we iT 
Biographical Notice of Paganini, &c., &c. ... ove ove ww 016 


Schott and C »., 89, St. James’s-street. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


EXETER HALL. 
(KONDUCTOR, Mr. COSTA.—The SEASON will COM- 


MENCE on FRIDAY, the 5th of December, with Hiydn’s Oratoric, THE 
SEASONS (first time by this Society). Vocalists—Miss Birch, Mr. Lockey, and 
Mr. H. Phillips. Subscriptions are received at the Society’s office, No. 6, in Exeter 
Hall (where also prospectuses for the ensuing season may be obtained), daily, between 
10 and 5; also on Tuesday evenings, between 7 and 10. The Subscription is—for 
jen he antsy numbered, £3 3s.; area or gallery, reserved, £2 2s.; body of 

hall, $s. 


LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOGIETY, 


EXETER HALL. 


N MONDAY, December 22, 1851, Handel’s Oratorio, MES- 
SIAH. Vocalists—Mrs. Sunderland, Mrs. Temple, Miss Dolby, Mr. Lockey, 

and -Mr..H, Phillips. The Band and: Chorus will consist of 800 performers. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Surman, Founder of the Exeter Hall Oratorios. The Subscription to the 
Society is—£1.1s. per annum, or, for Reserved Seats, £2 2s. Subscribers joining 











ec to the 22nd of December will be entitled to Four Tickets, and Reserved 


Subscribers a splendid copy of the oratorio, 


HER MAJESTY’S PUBLISHERS, “4 
MESSRS ROBERT COCKS & Co.'s 
SUCCESSFUL MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS: 


BRINLEY RICHARDS' 


RECOLLECTIONS OF WALES, 


No. 1, Poor Mary Anne, No..4, March of the Men of Harlech. 
» 2, The Ash Grove, » 5, Of. Noble Birth was Shenkin. 
»» 8, The Rising of the Lark, 3s. each. ° 

(To be continued.) - 

“‘ We have never heard these airs so admirably rendered; there-is a power, del:- 
cacy, and finish about the variations which must charm all who hearthem. . . . 
We long to see more of Mr Richards’s ‘ Recollections.’”—Vide Eliza Cook's Journal, 

“6, Somerset-strcet, Portman-square, Nov. 20, 1851. 

“Dear Sir,—The manuscript letter you:showed me a few days since, from the 
publishers of the ‘Beauties of Cambria,’ has just. been placed in my hand, in the 
form of a printed circular; which, however, upon comparison with the original, I 
find to be an incorrect copy, I wll not waste your time by pointing out the alter:d 
portions of that circular, but proceed at once to more important points. In the first 
place, any one perusing the circular would, of course, c«nclude that I had sold to 
you the identical works published by the other house; and secondly, that t.e 
* Beauties of Cambria’ had recently been written and published. In duty to you, 
to the public, and to myself, I feel bound to repudiate these insinuations. Tn the 
first place, the two worke are widely different in style and character, and, in the 
second, ‘The Beauties of Cambria’ were written hy me ten years ago. No language 
or personal abuse can justify the pnblishers in wilful'y advertising these works es 
“new music.’ The ‘Recollections of Wales,’ now published by you, are a collection 
of Welsh airs recently arranged by me in the modern style of pianofurte mu ic, 
containing three of the melodies introduced in the old work ; but these ‘three airs 
are so differently written (as might naturally be expected after an intefyal of ten 
ye:rs) as to render the grievances of the other house quite imaginary. Attached to 
the circular I find an announcement that the ‘ Beauties of Cambria’ had been played 
in public by me. This assertion, like the advertisements that they are ‘new music,’ 
is equally devoid of truth. The fantasias upon Welsh airs which have been peformed 
by me at the anniversary meetings on St. David’s Day have never been published by 

*T remain, truly yours, 








a a Robert Cocks, Esq.” (Signed) « Bainter RicwHnps. 
NEW PIANO MUSIC BY THEODORE OESTEN. 
When the Swallows hasten Home ... ove oe ote te eee Qs. 6d. 
Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor ... ove ooo ove ooo ove 2s. 6d. 
Three Legend Fantasias, Nos. | to 3 pie ae oso if pam _ < 


Variations on Weber's Preciosa ws. ovo ove ooo 

Der Wildschiitz, by Lortzing ao oe ove oe oe 

Fantasia on the Freischiitz ... ose ove eee ove ae 
r¥4 on Norma... ‘oon os ses 

L’Eléve Avancé, two instructive Rondos ... aoe os ooo 


on oe eee 








Perles de l’Opera, twelve elegant pieces on operatic themes ... each 2s. Od. 
Perles Allemandes, six elegant fantasias on favourite German airs, each 3s. 6d. 
Pathway of Flowers, books | to 4 (piano duets) ... one aes each 3s, Od, 
Soirées Elysées, Nos. land 2... ase oun wena each 3s. 0.1. 
Bluettes de l’Opera, No. 1 (duets) ... ove ove ose ove eee 3s. Od, 
Fantasia on La Dame Blanche boo poe ie eee eis ow. 3s, Od. 

» on Der Mulatte ook Ft deo That Th thee 2 oo Tab es | a8. Od. 

»  auclair de Ja lune .., mm oat we ae pe on 3s. Od. 
Trois Grandes Valses, Nos. 1to3 4. ase aun wettest im Pre 


ove oe - oo one 


Fantasia on Die Grossfiirstinn 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’S 


THE STUDENT’S PRACTICE 


(ONTENTS :—No. 1, Sonata, Steibelt; No. 2, Sonatina, Cle- 
menti, 2s. ; No. 3, Sonata, Beethoven, 2s. 6d.; No 4 Sonata, Steibelt; No. 
5, Sonata, Haydn, 2s. 6d.; No. 6, Rondo, Mozart, 2s.; No. 7, Andante and Varia- 
tions, 2s.; No. 8, Sonata, Clementi. 3s.; No. 9, Theina con Var., Beethoven, 2s. ; 
No. 10, A, ditto, 2s.; No. 11, Cappriccio, Haydn, 2s, 6d.; and No. 12, Sonata 


Pastorale, Haydn, 2s. 6d, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


AS it is impossible to include, within the space of an advertise- 
ment, one tithe of the numberless works published by Robert Cocks and Co., 
the Musical Profession and Public are hereby informed that upon application they 
can receive, gratis and postage free, Catalogues of Music for all Instruments, pub- 
lished by their house. But, as the Catalogues are classed in nine parts, each con- 
taining music for a specific instrument, it is requisite to state for what instrument 
the Catalogue is required. 

London: Rosert Cocks and Co., Her Majesty’s Music Publishers; New Bur- 
lington-street; and to be had, dn order, of all Musicsellers and Librarians. 


WILHELM KUHE’S LA CORBEILLE DE FLEURS, 








VAISE de Salon, and GALOP di BRAVURA... The most 
yur msec! meen 4 Denwendy and Co., 53, New Bond-street. 








Printed and Published for the Proprietor by Micnars. SamuxEL Mygrs, of No. 3, 
Studley Villas, Studley Road,.Clapbam Road, in the parish of Lambeth, at the 
office of Myers & Co., 22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, in the parish of St. 
Paul, where all‘communications for the Editor are to be addressed, Pet a, 
To be had of G. Purkess, Dean Street Svuho; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickeis, 
Holywell Street, and at all Booksellers,--§ Gay, November'22, 1851, , 














